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part 1: Co-operation and Association 


BRITISH INDIA. 

CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN INDIA 
IN 1909-10 AND 1910-11. 

CHAPTER IL 

CENTRAL ORGANISATIONS OF CREDIT SOCIETIES. 

In the previcras Chapter(i) we have traced the progress of the rural 
operative credit societies in British India during the two years 1909- 
and 1910-11. We have now to study the central organisations of 
dit societies. 

These organisations are of two kinds. On the one hand we find 
aeties for the purpose of making advances to local societies ; on the 
ier hand, federations of societies formed for the discussion of subjects 
common interest, to aid in the work of supervision and, in some cases, 
iliak the member-societies together for the purpose of mutually guar- 
teeing the loans which they have separately obtained. It will be oon- 
lient to refer to the central financing agencies as central banks/* 
nigh this term is not much used in the official reports ; for the federa- 
Ds we shall employ the term “ union,’* which is thename officially given 
them. 


§ I. CfiNTm BANKS. 

The Registrar's Reports refer to two different kinds of central financ- 
agency — “ central societies ” and “ district banks.” Statistics 
given separately for " central societies '* and these are defined in the 
1 of statistics (which is common to all the provinces) as “ societies 
H to other societies only. ” A study of the Reports, however, 
R that this definition is not always adhered to, and that there is a 
plete absence of uniformity in regard to the societies included under 
term. One Registrar, for example, classes as " central societies *' 
society which has made an advance to any other society ; another, 
iJs 1909-ro Report, went to the opposite extreme, and declared that 
* was no ’central society in his Province, although there were two 
sties which conformed strictly to the definition. Between these 
^es there is considerable variety of practice. 

1) See Butidin of Economic and Social Intelligence, December 1912, page 19. The sourcet 
tor the previous Chapter have served also in the compilation of the present one, 
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A similar want of uniformity is apparent in regard to 
banks/* It seems to be intended by the Registrars who employ the classic 
ation tto the terin shaU inctode wh^ ;it m essentjj 

part of their business to deal with other societies as well as with iudivii^ 
members, but it is not easy to see what standard has been adopted i 
distinguishing between such societies and the societies which, while 
ing principally to individual memlfcrs, incidentally make advances 
to societies. " 

It will be seen, therefore, that, owing to this want of rmiformitj 
the ofi&cal statistics of “ central societies and “ district banb " 
much of their value. We have, accordingly, endeavoured by analysing th 
official statistics and classifying the societies differently, to compile oth 
tables which will throw a clearer light upon the extent to which centc 
agencies have been developed in India for financing local credit sodetie 
We have divided the societies into four classes, viz., 

(1) Societies lending exclusively to other societies ; 

(2) Societies lending principally, but not exclusively, to other soc 

eties; 

(3) Societies lending principally to individual members, bntkt 
ing also to societies; 

(4) Societies lending exclusively to individual members. 
With the last-named we are, not here concerned. The first two class 

we shall study in detail, referring to them jointly as “central banh. 
Class (3) we must also consider to some extent. 

In deciding what societies shall be classed as dealing prmipi 
with other societies, regard has been had both to the loans granted dyiii 
the year and to the loans outstanding at the end of the year. A societ 
for example, which granted during the year a slightly larger amount; 
loans to societies than to individual members, but had at the end ofti 
year a considerably larger amount outstanding in loans to individn 
members than in loans to societies, would be classed as “ lending principal 
to individual members/’ For each of the two years under review tl 
classification has been separately made, and thk has involved trans^ 
ring societies in some cases from one class to another. 

The difficulty of le-ananging the statistics has been increased 1 
the fact that there exists also amongst the Reports some slight diverge 
of practice as to the method of entering certain items in the Talik 
This becomes apparent if we compare the totals which ought to coo 
spond. Thus, for example, if we add togetter the “loans granted 
other societies “ by all clasps of societies (“central,” “urban ” and n 
al ”) the total should be the same as the total of the “loans 
from other societies “ by all classes of societies. Between the two to ' 
there is, however, in the Statistics for 190^-10 a discrepancy of r,n,2 
rupees (i), and in the 1910-11 Statistics a disaepancy of 81,947 


(i) A rupee is equal to is, 4d. or i fr. 68 . The figures are divided so as to 
number of lakhs, a lakh being 100,000 rupees. 
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jlai discrepancies may be remarked in the otter totals which ought 
corresp®^^- 

these discrepancies may arise in various ways, and we have fotmd it 
jg impossible to eliminate them. Thus a loan from a central society 
1 society which is a member may appear under the heading " loans 
lembers " in the statistics of the central society and under the heading 
acs from otter societies ” in the statistics of the local society. Sim- 
y a deposit by a local society in a central society of which it is a 
iber may appear under loans to other societies ” or, perhaps, under 
vestments '' or even, possibly, under ” otter items ” in one table 
[e in another table it appears under “ deposits from members." 

Our chief object being to study the extent to which local societies are 
Deed by central banks, we have always transferred items under the 
iing “ loans to members " to the column “ loans to otter societies " 
n it was clear that they referred to loans from a central bank to soci- 
; which were members of it. This is easily done where the central 
ks are known to be composed exclusively of local societies, but in the 
of societies composed both of societies and of individual members, 
i impossible to distinguish. If the practice exists, in such cases, 
nteiittg loans to member-societies under the heading " loans to mem- 
, " it may have given rise to some errors in our claassification, which 
ised on the relation between the loans to societies and the loans to in- 
diials. 

Items under the heading “ deposits from members " we have not at- 
pted to transfer, even when it appeared that they were really deposits 
le by local societies in, central banks. 

We will first describe the central banks existing in each Province, 
eating the extent of their transactions with local societies, and will 
1 give Summary Tables relating to all the Provinces. 

In making our calculations we have suppressed the fractions of a 
Je, but, where possible, have availed ourselves of the official totals. 

> has occasioned some discrepancies in our Tables, which are small 
Ik Tables relating to separate provinces, but become somewhat larger 
lie aggregate Tables. 


(a) Madras. 

There were in the Province of Madras three societies classed by the 
istrar as “ central societies ” in 1909-10. One of these, the Kulit- 
’ District Urban Bank (known subsequently as the Trichinopoly 
■bet Bank) lent exclusively. to other societies. The other two, the Mad- 
Cfential Urban Bank and the Salem District Urban Bank, dealt prin- 
■^ly, but not exclusively, with otter societies, 

1910-11. two otter central banks were formed, the Coimbatore 
it. Tenali Ifistrict Bank. The Coimbatore District 

I* belongs to our second class of central banks, and we have assigned 

granted any 

before the end of the official year, the classification is arbitrary. 
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All these societies appear to be composed exclusively of 
members. 

The following Table shows the loans granted by all societies in. 
Province to other societies, the figures being given separately 
of the central banks. 

Tabi,^ I. — Madras: Loan^ by Societies to other Societies. 


XiOafil to other Societiei 



Ocanted 

X909-10 

OnMu^ 
Jidy uL, 1910 

Granted 

rgio-ir 

OoUtM 


St. 

Bi. 

St. 

It 

Socielks lendin'' exdusively 
to other Societies; 





'i'ricbinopoly Di^Uict Bank , , 

67,400 

67,050 

144,760 


Total . . . 

67,400 

67,050 

1,44,760 

2 . 00 , 5 ii 

Societies lending principally but not 
exclusively to other Societies 

Madras Central Urban Bank . , 

5.5^.050 

9,06,200 

■ 

• 

8.16.550 


Salem District Banck ..... 

1,73^000 

34^740 

64,533 

Coimbatore District Bank . . . 



99,300 

88-' 

Tenali District Bank 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Total . . . 

7 . 3 I »050 

12,55.940 

9,80,383 

18, II, 

lendin? principally 
to individual members 





Urban Societies 

9,900 

5.050 

29,840 

1 ^ 

Rural Societies 

15435 

9,785 

24,744 


Total ... 

25,335 

14.835 

54 . 5»4 

21, 


It will be noted that in this Table, and in the corresponding Ti 
for other Provinces, the figures relate to two different classes of 1 
— (l) Advances made to local societies to provide them with woi 
capital, and ( 2 ) I/)ans made by local societies as a means of inve 
surplus funds. It may, however, be taken .that the loans made bycei 
banks are practically all of the first class. We shall see, further, wbe 
come to consider the aggregate figures, that the local societies do 
to any large extent, hand over their surplus funds to the central to 
and that consequently many of the loans advanced by local society 
“ other societies partake of the character of both Idnds of loaii 
is, they are surplus funds invested in making advances direct to« 
local societies without the intervention of a central bank. 
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(b) Bombay, 

Of the seviett soaeties classed by the Registrar for Bombay as " cen- 
sodeties " in 1909-10 and 1910-11 only two, the Paidi District Bank 
the Bombay Urten Bank, lent exclusively to other societies. The 
t District Bank lent principally to^other societies, but the remaining 
the Broach District Bank, the Dhulia Taluka District Bank, the 
llarAtha District Bank and the Nagai Central Bank, dealt 
dpally with individual members, 

^ in Madras, all these societies were composed of individual members. 
Xhe following Table shows the “ loans to other societies ’* made by 
Bombay societies of all classes : 


Table ll. — Bombay: Loans by Societies to Other Societies. 




Loans to othtr Sodettea 



Gfuted 

Outstanding 

Granted 

Oatstandlnf 


1909-10 

J0I7 itt., 1910 


July ist, i9ti 

Socitlies knding exclusively 
to oiher Societies. 

Ki. 

Is. 

Ss. 

Ra 

di District Bank 

— 

610 

21 

601 

nbav Urban 

— 

11.384 

— 

9.384 

Total . . . 

kits pHncipalty, Iml 

i txdusivelyt to other Societies 


“.994 

.6,350 

9,985 

District Bank ! 

15^550 

14.550 

16,350 

21.350 

Total . . . 

ftdtw lending prituipaliy 
to individual members. 

15.550 

M.550 

16.350 

21,350 

i District UftTilr 

— 

2,000 

7.500 

3.150 

a T 4 luka District Bank. . 

— 

350 

_ 

300 

f Central Bank 

— 


10.300 

8.550 

lera MfttaUia District Bank. 

6.000 

19.200 

21,700 

37.377 

Urban Srxneties 

1.200 

2,225 

— 

I.OOO 

'Societies . . . 

98 

650 

- 

920 

Total . . . 

; .22.848 

24,425 

39.500 

5 J .*97 
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(c) Bengal 


The Registrar for Bengal follows strictly the official definitioj, 
“ central societies " and all the societies which he so classes 
ivtely to other societies. ^ . 

In 1909-10 there were four such societies — the Khdar-Balaraim 
Union, t^ Raruli Union, the Rohika Union and the Banki-Doi^ 
Union! All these were purely federal in form, being composed eid 
ively of societies and having no individual members. In 1910-n ^ 
other societies of the same type were added — the Rampurhat Ca 
and the Kalimpong Union. 

In the same year, however, two central societies of a different tj 
were formed. These were the Nawada Union and the Ranchi H 
each of which contains individual preference shareholders as well 
society-members. 

Speaking of the two different types of central society, the Regist 
wrote in his 19IO-11 Report : “ fundamentally, they are identicaliti 
differ only in one or two important details of machinery and adminisi 
tion. The idea is very simple. To achieve the ideal of an autonom 
and self-contained movement it is necessary that the societies sh 
provide for their own finance and control and that development sho 
be as far as possible automatic. Therefore, just as individuals ]m 
gether to form a village society, so the societies of a particular area 
encouraged to form a Central Banking Union, the object of which is 
develop the movement in that area and to finance and supervise itsa 
iated societies. The Union differs from the village society in that i 
formed on a share basis and that the liability of its members is liinil 
Both types of Unions, which may be descried as pure and modi 
Unions, are built on these lines. The distinction is that, whereas in 
former only affiliated societies are admitted as shareholders andthe mM 
ment is conducted entirely by the representatives of such societies 
the modified Union individual preference shareholders are admit 
partly to furnish capital, but chiefly to provide a business-like e!en 
in the management. Most of the registered. Unions fall under the foimerc 
gory. The second type was devised to suit the conditions of the more 
ward areas. But its preference shareholders are regarded only as a m 
ary assistance, to be gradually dispensed with as the societies 
a capacity for independent management. ” , , 

The following is the Table showing the loans by societies 0® 
societies in Bengal : 
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'f^BLE nX. — Bengal: Loans by Societies to Other Societies. 





l^oans to otlto Sodetles 



Granted ^ 

Ontstandlng 

Granted 

Oat^anding 


igochio 

July 1st., 19JO 

1910-11 

■ 

July ist., 1911 


»s. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

kndifii exclusively 
tc other Socidics . 





^ BaJarampur Union , . . 

8445 

8,645 

13.690 

19,608 

lii UuioD 

31,200 

29,200 

19,250 

34.543 

lea Union 

55-203 

55-203 

— 

43.256 

d-Dompaia Union .... 

— 

__ 

44,900 

43.468 

pnrMt Union 

. — 

— 

300 

— 

mpOTg Union 

— 

— 

1,000 

1.000 

ada Union 

— 

- 

15,600 

15,600 

;lii Unbn 

__ , 

— ' 

11.073 

11.864 

Total . . . 

94,848 

93.048 

1,05,813 

1,69,340 

'jcieties lendini >, prindpaliy 
io individuals . 

j 





m Societies 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

d Societies 

650 

1,110 

5.724 

5.834 

Total . . . 1 

650 

I.IIO 

5.724 

3.834 


(d) United Provinces. 


In the United Provinces, the Registrar distinguishes between “ cen- 
societies ” and " district banks.” The former comply strictly with 
official definition and so fall within our first class of central banks, 
ngst the latter, however, are some which lend more largely to indiv- 
Is than to societies and so are not here considered as central banks. 
In 1909-10 there were three “ central societies ” in the United Pre- 
ss —the Mainpuri Central Bank, the Budaun Central Bank, and the 
Iipur Central Bank. In the following year the Fyzabad District 
having given up dealings with individual members, was classed 
central society,” and eight new “ central societies ” were formed. 
^Institution of these societies varies considerably. The Fatehpur 













S mrtmi india < 



Bank has no shares at all, and the profit all goes to rererve.The iiaim 
and Fyzabad Banks have both individuals and societies as 
In Budaun Bank, the ordinary shares are held by societies and ^ 
fereuce shares by indivinals. Of the “ central societies formed ia 1 
11 , those of Dalelnagar, Knrwar, Jagdishptir, Amethi and tanda 
composed solely of sodetiefs, while those of Kara, Salon and Bilgram’jj 
individuals as well as societies 'as shareholders. 

The societies classed as “ district banks " in 1909-10 were 
Bulandshahr, Jahangirabad, Moradabad, Jalatm, Kashi, Jaunpur, Gota 
pur, Kasia, Basti, Mohanlalganj, Unao, Rae Bareli, Hardoi, Sanii 
and Byzabad — fifteen in all. The transference of Fyzabad in 
to the class of " central societies reduced the number of “ district baa 
in that year to ourteen. 

Amongst the ” district banks three — Jalavm, Kashi and 
were formed originally for the purpose of dealing with individual sb 
holders and indpeendent societies. The others were formed to deali 
individual shareholders and what the Registrar describes as “afflia 
societies.^' These "afBliated societies'' were not, however, sepaiai 
registered and had no legal existence apart from the district banks ' 
loans to the so-caUed “ afl&liated societies " are really dealings withgio 
of individuals, and rightly appear in the returns under the 
“ loans to members." It is only the loans to independent societies vl 
appear under the heading " loans to societies,” If, therefore, tiek 
to individual members and the loans to the " aflSUated societies’’ 
gether exceed the loans to independent societies, we have classed tkb 
as a " society lending principally to individuals." The following Ta 
giving the loans to other societies by all classes of society in the Uni 
Provinces, indicates incidentally how we have classifiedt he “dist 
banks " in 1909-10 and 1910-11. The Kasia District Bank does not 
pear in the Table because it did not make any "loans to other societie 
that is to say, it lent to its " affiliated societies,” but not to indepen^ 
societies. 
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IV. — United Provinces: Loans by Societies to other SocieHes. 



Ifiams to otlier SocMes | 


Gauted 

Oataaodh^ 

Granted 

Oatsfaindiiv 


zpop-xo 

Jidy tst, 1910 

1910'It 

J«ly ist, 1911 


Ks. 

Ki. 

Ra. 

Ks. 

MdusivOy 

* 




io othtr Societies. 





^poii District Bank 

50,222 

35.382 

83.125 

59.956 

^ District Bank ..... 

2,21,320 

1.94.520 

3.25.890 

2,67,426 

^puf District Bank .... 

15.598 

15.075 

29470 

21.075 

jibad District Bank (i) . . . 

— 

— 

34.690 

46.792 

jjjjjagar Central Bank .... 

— 

— 

7.575 

7.575 

n Central Bank ...... 

— 

— . 

15.651 

13.786 

on Central Bank 

— 


12,772 

7.750 

P3B1 Central Bank 

— 

~ 

14.093 

9.917 

Weavers’ Cmtial Bank. . 

— 

— . 

4 745 

3.775 

inrat Central Bank 



47.570 

33.653 

j^piir Central Bank .... 

— 

— 

— 

8.545 

Kthi Central Bank 

— 

— 

— . 


Total . . . 

2,87,140 

2.44.977 

5.75.581 

mmm\ 

'odeties lending principally. 





M not exclusively, 





to otUf societies. 





andshahr District Bank . . . 

42.635 

49.477 

i.53,134 

1,23,129 

shi (Benares) District Bank . 

67.293 

44,264 

1.57.242 

1,05,863 

inpur District Bank 

57.824 

40,825 

72,328 

65.374 

5ti District Bank (2) 

— 

— 

70,460 

36,159 

hanlalganj District Bank (2) . ' 

— 

— 

13,429 

9.237 

Ro District Bank 

6,58,400 

4,20,808 

3.92.246 

4.15.667 

t Bareli District Bank {2) . , 

— 

— 

1,00,608 

69^479 

filoi District Bank 

36,745 

22,081 

75.830 

48,635 

tdiJa (Hairioi) District Bank . 

34.305 

21,966 

98,724 

69.259 

tabed District Bank (3) . . . 

20,670 

29,971 

— 

— 

Total . . . 

9,17,872 

6.29,392 

11,34,061 

9,42,832 

SodetUs lending principally 


1 



io individuals. 





langirabad District Bank. . . 

2,122 

2,122 

3,373 

3,163 

radabad District Bank. . . . 

40,096 

53.056 

71.784 

81,783 

lam District Bank. . . . 

7.245 

8,434 

12,693 

11,023 

Kkbpur District Bank. . , . 


5.000 



5,000 

Hi District Bank {4) . , . . 

730 

730 

! 


fcudalganj District Bank (4). 

2.874 

1,790 




e BareU District (4) .... 

45.381 

30,560 

— 



kn nrban societies 

3 


40 



N podeties . 

32,994 

12,381 

37.850 

24,061 

Total . . . 

1.31.445 

1.14.073 

1.25.740 

1 ,25,030 

'1 amongst “aodetics kn^g prinoipalty but not eicluiively other SodetiCB. ’’ li 

hi ri . rW'io amongst ” Sodetka lendiiig principally to Indiddoals. ” 


i 1910-11 amongst “Sodetica Icn^ng eiclasively to other Societies. 

' 

^ ^ ror rsro-Ti amongst “Sodetieslendh^ prindpally but not eachidvety to other Societies. ” || 
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A process of reorganisation is being carried <>«t in the 
banks/' with a view, firstly, to the efin^tkm individual shaiej^ 
ers, and, secondly, to the sttbstitution of re^steied rural societies for 
affiliated societies." In 1909*^0 the Banks of Bulan^hahi, 
Harden, Sandila and Fyzabad had all ceased to lend to "affiliated 
ties"; the last-named, as we have seen, ceased also in 1910-iitfli 
with individuals. 


(e) Punjab. 


Two types of society lending exclusively to other societies ea< 
in the Punjab. In 1909-10 there was one such society, the Madar Ui 
Bank, which consisted solely of societies as members. Six others coa 
ed solely of individual members ; these were the Jullundur IHstrict ft 
the Gurdaspur District Bank, the Gujrat District Bank, the Slid 
District Bank, the Jhelum District Bank and the Hoshiarpur Dist 

Bank. . . 

In 19010-11 the Jhelum District Bank was divided into three so 
ties, one of which retained the name of the parent society, while tlieot 
two were called respectively the Find Dadan Khan District Bank and 
Chakwal District Bank. The new Jhelum District ^nk and the I 
Dadan Khan District Bank continued to lend exclurively to other sc 
ties, but the Chakwal District Bank lent also to individual meml 
though lending principally to societies. 

Another society composed of local societies, the Talwandi i 
Khan Union, was formed in 1910-11, but it started business so late; 
figures relating to its working are not included in the statistics for' 

year. ^ , 

The following Table shows for Punjab the loans made by sooi 

to other societies : 


ccy>€m^rm AoiumttnRAt credit in indu 
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YablE V. — Punjab: Loans by Societies to Other Societies, 




XfOaos to othei Soctetlea | 


Gtanted ^ 

Outatandiiig 

Graated 

OoMndlng 


1909*10 

Jnty lat., X9W 

19*0-11 

July lit, 1911 


Kt. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

R«. 

Undins exclusively 
to oihtr Societies, 





indni District Bank .... 

72.849 

1,30,918 

2,03,740 

2,57.149 

laspur District Bank . . . 

87.534 

82,701 

1,13.926 

1,69,040 

8t District Bank 

8,700 

8,700 

11,400 

19,300 

tpur District Bank .... 

13,800 

13,800 

26,500 

40,294 

m District Bank 

12,950 

12406 

2.13I 

5.906 

liaTjmr District Bank . . . 

3.700 

3.700 

41.335 

28,146 

1 Dadan Oan District Bank. 

— 

— 

3.460 

7.150 

ir Union 

28,525 

27.375 

88,057 

1,02.591 

raadi Musar Khan Union , 

— 

— 

— 


Total . . . 

2,28,058 

2,79,600 

4.90.549 

6,29,576 

im iendir^ principally, but 
(xdmvely, to other Societies-, 





nral District Bank .... 

- 

- 

16,280 

18,350 

Total . . . 

- 

- 

16,280 

18.350 

octdies lending principally 
t/} individuals. 





Societies 

2,000 1 

2,000 

— 

2,005 

i\ Societies 

1,47,446 

1.44.369 

2,97.897 ! 

3.66,944 

Total . . , 

1,49446 

146.369 

2,97.897 i 

3.68,949 


appears from this table that a large number of loans are granted 
nial si^eties to other societies. A glance at Table XV will show 
there is no evidence that these are to any large extent loans to central 
S- We must conclude, therefore, that in the Punjab many loans 
planted directly by local societies to other societies. It is possible 
amongst societies making such loans there are some which lend more 
;ly to other societies than to individual members, but of this the 
'^1 figures furnish no indication. 
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(f) Burma. 

There was only one society in Burma in 1909-10 which lent 
ively to other societies. This was the Pak6kka Central Urban Co^p^ 
tive Bank. It was not flourishing and the Registrar insisted ® 
dissolution or reorganisation. Tlje latter cot^ was chosen, acdj 
business of the Bank substantially increased in 1910-11, In thaty 
another central bank, the Upper Burma Central Urban Co-operat 
Bank, was formed and even in its first year it did a large business, 
loans to the extent of nearly seven lakhs of rupees. This Bank star 
with a capital of 1,00,000 rupees, divided into shares of Rs. 100 eat 
50a shares were allotted to individual residents of Burma and 500 n 
reserved for co-operative credit societies. 

There do not appear to have been any societies in Burma lend 
principally but not exclusively to other societies, as will be seen froa 
following Table : 


TablH VI. — Burma: Loans by Societies to Other Societies. 




Uoflns to Other Sodetiet 



Granted 

Ontstanding 

Granted 

Oatstasdhl 


1909-10 

July ist., 1910 

1910-11 

Jsly ut,i 5 i 


Ks. 

Its. 

Rs. 

li 

SocUfus lending exclitsiviiy 
to other Societies. 





PakOkku Central Urban Co-op. 
Bank 

8,960 

22,920 

17,406 

m 

Upper Burma Central Urban 
Co-op. Bank. 

— 

— 

6,81,360 

6,45331 

Total ... 

8, 960 

22,920 

6,98,760 

6,85,311 

Soci^ies lending principally 
to individuals. 





Urban Societies 

3,600 

6.750 

10,050 

! 3 . 6 y> 

Rural Societies 

— 

— 

314 

3 M 

Total . . . 

3,600 

6,750 

10,364 

13.5^ 


(g) Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

In his 1909-10 Report the Registrar for Eastern Bengal and 
did not class any of the societies in the Province as “ central sooe 
There, were, however, two societies, viz., the Pioneer Central Co-op^ 
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f lie latter is corned (tie Registrar tells us) of four rural soceife 
igted m close proanuty to eaA other, every one of whom has tmde^ 
la jtant and imhtmted hakhty for the debts of the Union The 
ion raws captal for tte rural soaetres and keeps their accounts The 
i«dnal soaetes recrat rnembers. issue loans and recover them. All tte 
fc of ttemividual soaetres go to form the common Reserve Fund of 
Union. The Union is wder the adnunistration of a Committee comnos- 
0, the Chairmen of the rural societies and employs a paid 
Tto were also in 1909-10, seven societies ^ch we havrcS 
lesding pnncipally to other societies, viz the Eastern a Tf ^ 

a ^.^ratiw (Antral Bank, the &"ntK' 

; Jamulpui Co-operative Town Bank 
m Bank, the fc^ripur Co-operative Urban Bank^The 
»tive Town Bank and the Bharenga Co-operativ; Urban BaL^' 
For 1910-it, we have transferred the Eastern 800™^! A 


We give for Eastern Bengal and Assam a Table 
have given for the other provinces i 


similar to that which 
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— Eastern Bengal and Assam: Loans by Societies to other So,^ 


I^oans to otlier Societies 


SocMUs lending exclusively 
to other societies, 

Gaiiripur Co-perative Unicm . . 
Pioneer Co-operative Central 

Bank 

Eastern Bengal and Assam Co-op. 
Cent. Bank(i) 


Societies lending principally^ but 
not exclusively f to other Societies. 

Eastern Bengal Assam Ci>op. 

Cent. Bank (2) 

Teota Co-operative Central Bank 
Jamulpor Co-op. Town Bank 
I Mymensingh Co-op.Town Bank(3) 
Sherpur Co-op. Town Bank . . 
liadaripur Co-op. Urban Bank . 
ComlUa Co-op. Town Bank . . 
Bbmrenga Co-op. Urban Bank . 


Societies lending principally 
to individuals. 

Mymensingh Co-op,Town Bank(i) 
Faridpur Co-op. Urban Bank 
j Pabna Co-op, Urban Bank . . 
' Sildiar Co-op. Town Bank . . . 
Sylhet Co-op, Town Bank . . . 
Ganhati Co-op. Town Bank . . 
Seranganj Co-op. Town Bank . 
Shillong Co-op. Town Bank . . 
Rural Societies 


Granted 

1909-10 

Outstanding 
July ist, 1910 

Granted 

1910-11 

OotstM 

Kl. 

Ra. 

Ss. 

c 

1,629 

1,589 

438 

f-Tl 

23450 

52,550 

31,600 

7 ^, <171 

— 

- 

29,000 

3 S, 8 jo 

25,079 

54,139 

61,038 

J, 16, 723 





14,300 

14,300 



670 

4,678 

2,600 

7,120 

17,421 

31.790 

25,458 

50,851 

— 

— 

17,300 

18,951 

3,150 

3.150 


2 . 75 f 

7>724 

13.305 

27,599 

28,72! 

6,550 

6,550 

27,250 

32,09 

6,300 

6.750 

10,050 

m 

56.115 

80,523 

1.10,257 


1,900 ; 

1,900 


' 

1,050 

4,170 

— 

3 , 5 ^. 

2,150 

2,150 

— 

1,36 

4,300 

4,300 

3,100 

6 , 3 D' 

2,200 

4-750 

8,300 

ii 3 o 

1,500 

2,550 

1,200 

3-75 

— 

— 

500 

JflO 

— 

__ 

1,000 

1,000 

3,080 

26 

710 

710 

16,180 

19,846 

14,810 

29,950 


(x) Indtided for 1909-10 ia tite “Societies teodii^ ptindpally hut not owdudvely to otlw sodtto 
(ft) Included for 1910-11 in the “Societies lendbg excludvely to other Societies. 

(3) Included for 1909-10 in the “Sodetlei tending principally to IndMduab.'* ^ 
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(h) Cental Provinces and Berar, 

In 1909-10 there were, in the Central Provinces and Berar, five soci- 
gffhichthe Registrar classed as ‘'central societies,” wr., the Cros- 
laite Central Bank (Sihora), the Betal Central Bank, the Akola Central 
ik the ^roncha Central Bank and the Kimapur Union, 
ie last-named, and three similar societies formed in 1910-11, seem 
^ to be more properly classed as ” unions. ” 

Of the four remaining "central societies” which existed in 1909-10, 
Crostbwaite Central Bank, the Betul Central Bank and the Akola 
itral Bank lent exclusively to other societies. The Sironcha Central 
jk lent principally to societies, but made loans also to individual 
mbeis. 

For 1910-11 we have transferred the Betul Central Bank to our second 
5S of central banks. 

Besides the three " unions ” of which we have spoken, four new 
entral societies ” were formed in the Central Provinces and Berar 
1910-XI, viz., the Murwara Central Bank, the Balaghat Central Bank 
iidi, however, did not commence business during the year), the Ho- 
ingabad Central Bank and the Harda Central Bank. All these lent 
lasively to other societies, but as the statistics are given by districts, 
aie not able to separate the Crosthwaite and Murwara Banks (both in 
Jubbulpore District) nor the Hoshangabad and Harda Banks (both 
the Hoshangabad district). 
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Table VIII. — Central Provinces and Berar: Loans by Socieo^ 
to other Societies. 




X.0BIH ti 

Societies 



GiHOted 

Outstanding 

Gnuted 

OutstiB. 


1909^10 

July ist., 1910 

1910-11 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 


SocitHes UruUn^ exclusivay 
to other Societies. 





Crosthwaite Caitral Bank . , , 

Murwara Central Bank .... 

40,612 

48,880 

93.744 

i.ao^a 

Balaghat Central Bank .... 


— 

— 


Betul Central Bank (i) . . . . 
Hoshangabad Central Bank. . . 

1.000 


8,649 


Harda Central Bank ..... 



8.^ 

Akola Central Bank 

2»575 

1*550 

11,025 

9,800! 

Total . . , 

44*137 

64,581 

1,13,418 

1.38,86?: 

Sodeiies lending ■principally, bUt 
not exclusively, to other Societies. 




j 

Betul Central Bank (2) . . . . 

— 


9.650 

iM! 

Sironcha Central Bank .... 

380 

2.930 

j 5.616 


Total . . . 

380 

2*930 

I 15*266 

16.95 

Societies /ending principally 
to individuals. 



i 


Urban Sodeties 

— 

I 1,000 

4.875 


Total . . . 

— 

1,000 

4.875 

w 


(1) Included fot i9io*n among “ Sodetiea lending principally, but not erclushrdy, to other Soclelii 

(2) Included foe 1909-10 among " Societies lendhig eiclasivdy to other Societies. " 


(i) Coorg, Ajmer, and Mysore. 

In the Province of Coorg, there were no central societies. Foi Aj’ 
and Mysore we have no Reports and our information is derived sol 
from the general statistics published for 1909-10 as an Appendix to 
Report of the Fifth Conference of Registrars and for 1910-11 as a sepai 
document. 

It appears that both in Ajmer and in Mysore there was one soci 
classed by the respective Registrars as a " central society.’’ 
these societies appears to have lent exclusively toother societies in 
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but to have lent ako to individual members in 1910-1 1 . Fox the latter 
I accor^ngly, we have ^aced them in our second class of central banks, 
yije following table contains particulars for Coorg, Ajmer, and My- 
» of the “ loans to other societies. " 

TaBIB IX. — CoorSf Mysm: Loans by Societies 

to other Societies. 

P= 

lyoani to other Societies || 


Giaoted 

Oatttandlng 

Granted 

OoUtanding 


1909-10 

July 1 st., 1910 

1910- 11 

Julyist, 1911 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra 

Rs. 

SwUlies kitding exclusively 
lo other Soeieiies. 





jna; Central Society (t). . . 

6,201 

6,201 

- 

- 

ysore: Central Society (i) . . 

6,500 

6,500 


- 

Mutus lendimi pfincipally, but 
slmksively, to other Societies. 





jiner : Central Society (2) . . . 

— 


67.318 

51.086 

ywe: Central Society (2) . . 

— 

— 

28,605 

33.605 

Societies lendin ’ principally 
lo individual Members. 





jititr: Rural Societies .... 

166 

166 

- 

1.800 (3) 

[ysore: Urban Societies . . , 

4^847 

696 

lOI 

438 

Rural Societies. . . . 1 

44 

— 

36 ' 

106 (3) 

total (Mysore) . . . 1 

4,891 

696 

137 

544 

oorg : Rural Societies . , . , 

62 

29 



- 

(i) Included for 1910-11 unone tbe Societla lending prindpally, bat not escln^vely to other 
odeto," 

Is) Incinded for 1909^10 amoag “ Sodeties tending exclttdvely to other Societies.” 

Ill There is a dlscr^ancy in the f^ien for whta we ate anable to account 


(j) General Statistics. 

are now in a position to give collected statistics for the whole of In- 
^ of the societies which we have classed as central banks. 

following Table shows for each Province and for India as a whole 
• granted by each class of central bank and tor the two classes 
[ether, 
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Tabijs X. — Central Banks : Loans Granted other Societies 
1909-10 and 1910-11. 
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^ foregoing Table indicates very clearly the rapid development 
central banks. In almost all theProvinces the increase of business 
striking. In no Province, however, has it been more so than 
where it is due almost entirely to the formation of the Upper 
^ Central Bank, 

relation between the loans outstanding and the loans granted 
some indication (though not very precise) of the duration of the loans 
ted Taking India as a whole, the average duration would seem 
' rather more than a year, but to be about two years in Madras and less 
a year in the United Provinces. 

It may be intesting to com^^e. for the whole of India, the official 
istics of the loans granted to^Wer societies by “central," “urban” 
“ rural " societies, with the figures which we have obtained by ana- 
[g the official statistics and classifying the societies differently : 


Table XL — All societies: Loans panted 1909-10 and 1910-I1 
[Comparison of classificaiions) 


^ OffidBl ClasdficaUoD 

Classiflcatioa adopted in this atticle j 


1909-10 

1910-11 


1909-10 

1910 II 

ntjal Societies .... 

69,750 

3 *, 77 , 1 27 

Societies lending exclus- 
ively to other Societies . 

7,68,373 

31,89.94(1 

in Societies .... 

11,30,535 


Societies lending princip- 
ally but not exclusively 
to other Societies . . . 

17,30,967 

33 ,«, 53 « 

al Societies 

2 . 01,606 

3,67,713 

Societies lending prindp- 
ally to individual mem- 
bers ■ 

3,53,623 

5,53,631 

Total ... 

28,01,891 

50,36,714 

Total . . . 

28,41,963 

51,12,091 


In 1909-10 the “ central " societies lent (according to the official stati- 
) £5,1,90,902 to members, and the “urban" societies Rs. 23,27,034, 
■eas the societies which we have classed as “ central banks " only lent 
t.36,323. Similarly in 1910-11, the “ central" societies lent Rs. 5,10 ,4^6 
lembeis and the “ urban ” societies Rs. 30,02,700, while the central 
sonly lent Rs. 2,58,992. These figures go far to justify our re-classi- 
ion of the societies with a view to showing separately the societies 
h can properly be regarded as central financing agencies. 

The difference between the totals of the loans granted indicates the 
lat of the loans entered as “ to members " which we have transfer- 
to the heading “ loans to other societies." 

We now give a series of tables showing the aggregate receipts and 
iirsements, the aggregate profit and loss accounts and the aggregate 
ttce sheets of the central banks : 











al Banks : Aggregate Receipts afui Disbursements 1909-10 and 1910-11. 



S1tUkj:« cai.'pi'tal witlulrawi 















30,61,861 39.78.95^ i 27,59,7^1 \ 47»^5.9*^6 

1.04,979 85»40* 1,50,380 1,72.217 1,22.371: 



Table XIV. — CefUral Banks : Aggregate Balance Sheet, 1909-10 and 1910-1911 
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jooie ‘“teies^ facte are brought to Ught by these tables One 
,s ^e extraordinary smaUness of the management expenses 
lamomted m 1909-10 to Rs. 15,014 and in 1910-11 to Rs 35359’ 
is eqmvalent to 0 5 and 0,7 per cent, respectively of the total lows 
ei It is cleat, therefore, that the management is almost com- 
y giatmtous. 

le gross profit amounted in ipop'-io to 9.9 pet cent, and in 1910-11 
per cent, of the loa^ granted, while the net profit was 2.7 per cent 
,4 per cent, respectively. In almost every case the central banks 

‘ 1 *®* 

lur next two Tables show, for each Province and for India as a whole 
juices of rapitel of each of the two classes of central bank Table 
ives the actual amounts and Table XVI the percentages of the total 
ng capital. 
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Tabu x\; 



l^oans from oat-membeti 

(a 

Provioce 

July ist^ 
1910 

Jabr Mt, 
1911 

July 

1910 


Ss. 

Ra 


A. Societies lending exclnsively to (^her Societies. 

. 



Madras 

4479 

r.> 3.883 


Bombay 

_ 



Bengal 

6 V 35 

1,04469 


United Provinces 

147,774 

3,38450 


Punjab 

39,238 

3,39486 


Burma 

i6,S8o 

4,26,189 


Central Provinces and Berar 

Z 9 ,i 25 

1,00,647 


Eastern Bengal and A^am 

44,830 

91,839 


Ajmer 




Mysore 


- 


Total 

346,081 

*4,24,763 


B. Societies lending ^n«ct^a^/y, 




but not exdusively io other Societies, 




Madras 

3,78.864 

7,83.249 

1 

Bombay 


_ 


United Provinces 

4,83,649 

7 , 71,950 

_ 

Punjab 



_ 

Centra Provinces and Berar 

_ 

3,000 

_ 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

39,839 

83,7*9 

!i6 

Ajmer 


21,950 

- 

Mysore 

— 


- 

Total 

11,01,333 

16,63,866 

53 ,«f 

C. Both Classes of Society, 




Madias 

5.83,343 

8,99.132 

59,(50 

Bombay 

_ 


- 

Bengal 

63.73s 

*,04.469 

- 

United Provinces 

6,30,423 

11,10,300 


Punjab 

39.238 

2,39,386 


Burma 

16,880 

4,26,189 

- 

Central Provinces and Berar 

29,125 

1,03.647 

- 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

84,689 

1,75458 

8 ii 

Ajmer 



21,950 

t' 

Mysort 

- 

- 

- 

Grand Total . . • 

1447433 

30,80,631 

85,80 



. 
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Table XVI. — Central Banks {Both Classes): Sources of Capital Expressed as Percentages of the Total Worhing Capital. 
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table XV indicates that the total working capital has increased 
^ rapidly, having almost doubled. The working capital of the societies 
ling exclusively to olier societies has shown the most remarkable 
jase ; it was three times as lai^e in 1911 than in 1910. 

Comparing Table XV with Table XIV we find, as might be expected, 
^ tlje total working capital does not differ greatly from the total 
imit of loans to other societies and to members which remain outstand- 
atthe same date. Thus on July 1st., 1910, the total working capital 
Ss. 30,9^, the total loans outstanding Rs. 29,53,510, while 
corresponding figures for July ist., 1911, were Rs. 60,40,275 and 
57,03,040. 

It will be noted that the loans from Government form but a trifling 
sfltage of total working capital and that the capital derived from this 
xt actually decreased between 1910 and 1911. The largest source 
apitaJ is the loans from non-members, and the rapidity with which 
1 loans have increased shows that the central banks have quickly 
the confidence of the investing public. Not a few of the banks have 
ived large advances from the ordinary banking companies. 

The “ loans from other societies ” are small, which would suggest 
conclusion that the central banks do not yet serve, to any large ex- 
for the investment of surplus funds of local societies . This conclusion 
it, however,^ be modified by the consideration that the deposits 
a members " include also some deposits by local societies in central 
ks of which they are members. The extent to which this is the case 
are unable to determine. 

The reserve funds are still small, but have notably increased. 

One general remark regarding central banks may be made before 
pass to deal with the so-called unions.*’ In India many different 
of central financing agency have been tried, with a view to ascer- 
ing what kind is best suited to local conditions. It would require 
oser study of the question than has here been possible to say whether 
society composed solely of other societies, the society with mixed 
Dbership, or the society having only individual shareholders was prov- 
itself the best form to adopt, or whether limited liability was prefer- 
: to unlimted liability. Nor is it to be supposed that what is suitable 
lie province or district would necessarily be suitable in another. All 
^^gate Tables, however, warrant the conclusion that the society 
ng exclusively with other societies is growing in favour as compared 
1 societies dealing^ both with other societies and with individuals, 
^pr^umably, indcates that experience is showing the former kind 
* the more satisfactory. 


§ 2. Unions. 

eSl co-operative societies, in the sense of a federation of 

purposes other than that of providing working capital, is 
In all the Provinces of India. In some, the central banks 


3 
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fulfil also the functions of unions ; in otheis there are no orgaiusjtj, 
serving this purpose. We will examine separately the various piovj, 
where there were during the period under review either unions or cem 
banks acting as unions. 


(a) Madras. 

There were no unions in Madras in 1909-10, but the Kegjji 
in his Report for that year, pointed out the necessity for central organ 
tions to aid the Registrar and his stafi of Inspectors in the work of stpi 
vising local societies. “ In other countries," he remarked, the sti^j 
vision is entrusted to a council placed over the committee. But tosq 
as a member of a cotmcil or a committee, the person must knot sq, 
arithmetic, possess some intelligence, appreciate buriness habits and; 
actuated by moral sympathy. The number of qualified people in a ij 
age is very few ; and all available persons get into the committee. \ 
have none to spare for the council. Unless general education advam 
the system of local supervision by resident villagers cannot be tried 
Madras." 

In 1910-11, one union was formed, the UttaramuUar Union, 
consisted of 19 societies and occupied itself with controlling and supers 
ing its member-societies, without directly financing them. The bt 
established between the constituent societies was a very strong 0 
for all the members of the societies became jointly and severally Ih 
for debts contracted by any one society with the conairrence and oa 
recommendation of the Union. The Registrar looked forward toest 
Ushing similar unions in other districts and finally a union for the d 
province. 


(b) Bengal. 

In Bengal the central banks are also unions. The scheme of( 
tralisation introduced by the Registrar was described in his 1908^ 
port and was referred to on page 168 of the Bulletin of Economical' 
ial Intelligence of December, 1910. “ It aims, " the Registrar Rp 
in his 1909-10 Report, “at the Federation of societies on a share# 
basis in one particular area, as they increase in strength and statt 
into local unions which undertake to finance tl^ir own societies and 
to supervise them and to encourage the formation of new socieh^. 
experience of these two years' working has shown that although ffR 
there the scheme requires adjustment of details, it is on the who si 
to Indian conditions." 

In his 1910-11 Report, the Registrar commented upon the w 
each Union in the control and supervision of societies. 

Ms comments, he wrote : “ The control is satisfactory in so 
unions see that their societies are regularly inspected by the cler 
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by individtial directors. That the control is not yet really 
is shown by the many imcorrected defects in aflSliated societies. 
|je machinery of effective control is there and I hope and believe that 
yje of it is only a matter of time and experience. Certain it is that, 
a flnion exists, control of societies is much better than it would be 
le were no union.*' ^ 

'jie unions were active, also, in the formation of new societies, 
otal number of sodeties so formed was 88, very few of which would 
come into existence but for the propandist work of the unions. 

(c) Punjab, 

;he Mtidar Union and the Talwandi Musa Khan Union, of which 
ive already spoken, acted both as central banks and as a unions, 
ormer embraced 49 local societies in 1910 and 65 in 1911. The or- 
ition and inspection of societies within the union was divided up 
g the members of the managing committee, 
fbe Talwandi Musa Khan Union included 24 local societies when 
irted business in May, 1911. 

(d) Burma. 

;t is in the Province of Burma that the system of grouping sodeties 
unions has been most largely developed. Up to July 1910, five 
IS had been formed in the Shwebo district and three in Mandalay. 
1 they comprised 92 sodeties. 

these unions, the Registrar tells us, “ are controlling inspecting, 
propagandist bodies. They assess the credit and requirements of 
ited societies, recommend new sodeties for registration, explain the 
jples and methods of co-operation and improve the security for 
wing from non-members. Each affiliated society guarantees the 
I of other sodeties of the Union up to the limit of its own maximum 
[wings within the year preceding a claim upon it. This limitatian 

I an automatic check upon the excessive use of credit, 
he union meets the cost of inspection of its affiliated sodeties and 
secretarial expenses by a rate upon affiliated sodeties of four 
:annas(i) per Rs. loo of capital held by them.** 

*hfi leaffiness of good societies to combine into unions is some- 
E a revelation,'* continued the Registrar. “ In Upper Burma sod- 
^ept them as a ne cessary product of the individual s ode ty. Though 
ve yet much to learn they ate not mere paper assodations. I 
t and watched the proceedings of union general meeting^ (formed 
delegates from each affiliated sodety) and can vouch that they 

=' tb. of a n4)ee. 


An tong 
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effid^tiy reject unsatisfactory applications for regbtiation and jjj 
sion to the union ; and thdr effect on the account-keeping of 
societies is already apparent. There is less weakness and soft^ 
edness and more business in the dealings of village with viUa^ ^ 
those of man with man in a sin^e village. The union affairs ^ 
be managed in a mote business-hke way than those of the indi^ 

societies.'’ . . j * 

In 1910-I1 the number of unions in Burma naa increased to 

comprising 293 sodeties. 

“ Some of them," wrote the Registrar in ms 1910-11 Report, “| 
very material assistance in supervision in addition to their functioi 
propagandist and guamnteeing organisations. The system oi sei 
unions combining to employ an ins^ctor of sodeties will be exten 
They have been spedally useful this year in verifying members' i 
outside the sodeties and in getting large reducti^s made by axU 
for a cash settlement. Other unions are still learning their workaa 
little yet but federate sodeties into mutual guarantee ass(wations. 
such, however, they render valuable assistance to the R^egistrarin j 
ing the stability and requirements of afi&liated sodeties. They csits 
have done much to improve management and to spread a sound b 
ledge of co-operative prindples," 


(e) Easietn Bengal and Assam, 


The Gauripur Union, of which we have already spoken, was mb 
to be a supervising as well as a financing agency, but its funds 
not suffident to enable it to employ a pdd inspector and the wo 
supervision has not been adequately carried out. , ■ 

In 1910-11, a local inspector was appdnted for the Madanpoi 
division of the Raridpur district and was paid by proportionate cob! 
tions from all the sodeties in the district, which in Jdy 1911 
beied 97. The inspector worked under the control of the m 

Urban Bank. . . , 

At Sadarpur a Union, consisting of eight soaeties, was n 

constituted in 1910-11 and appointed a supervisor at Rs. 15 a” 
» His duties ” the Registrar tells us, " are to visit every society a- 
once a month, see that accounts are written up properly, and 
the notice of theUnion cases where loans are not collected witn s 
punctuality. Another most important part of his duties is 
the cash balance in the hands of the chairman of each banr 
for it has been found by experience that, from mere lack ot 
stinct, and not necessarily with any dishonest intent, the 
a sodety usually utilises the cash balance of his sodety 01 
expenditure. Another part of his duties will be to 
when any constituent sodety requites a loan from a centra 
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mion conu^ittee recommends the loan, it also stands surety for its 
^nt. It is hoped that this additional security given will enable 
al banks to lend at lower rates of interest.'* 


(f) Certtral Provinces and Berar. 

fhe Kimapur Union, to which we have already referred, and the 
similar unions formed in 1910-11, are federations in which the con- 
jut societies are jointly and severally liable for the debts contracted 
iy one of them. The unions aid their member-societies in finding 
but the capital so obtained is advanced direct to the societies 
the source from which it emanates ; the unions do not themselves 
n capital and ‘advance it to their members. They have, in fact, 
apital funds and make no profits. 

The Kidnapur Union embraced 23 societies on July ist., 1910, and 
ply ist., 1911, the four unions then existing comprised 62 societies. 


This completes our survey of the central organisations of credit 
tees in In(Ha during the years 1909-10 and 1910-11. In forming such 
Nations the Registrars began experimentally, and many different 

| :re tried, but tbe development has been so rapid as hardly to allow 
ascertain clearly the results of the experiments. It is possible, 
s, that, in future years, it may be necessary to reconstruct some 
organisations. This process, indeed, we have already noticed 
ig place in the United Provinces. But the rapidity of the devel- 
is convincing proof of the vitality of the movement in India and 
apacity of tbe Indian people for the more complex as well as the 
forms of organisation, obtaining ca^ntal, the local societies 
almost independent of the Government ; in regard to supervision 
i still far from being so, but the growth of supervising unions 
omise that the Government may eventually be able to leave the 
ion of societies largely to their own central organisations. 
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THE ENQUIRY OF THE SWISS PEASANTS’ SECRETARIAT k 
THE AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS OF SWITZERLAxi), 


SOTIRCES : 

ENQUftTE SU» L’^AT DE l’ ASSOCIATION DANS L’AGRlCDtXURE SOISSE AU I« JAKVBj j 
{Iftquiry ifUo the Cmdition of Association in Sisiss AgricnUufe on January 
Beme, K. J. Wyss, igiz- 


In a monograph published in one of the earliest numbeis o| 
Bulletin (i) we dealt at length with the agricultural organization o(8i 
erland and the development of agricultural assodation and co-operalia 
their many forms in that country. But it was not possible for us the 
give precise information as to the number of societies and their meil 
as there were no complete statistical returns dealing with the siibj 
In this connection we observed that the Siwss Peasants’ SecretarkJ 
is the Central Office of the Peasants’ Union, which is the fulcrum of S 
agricultural organization, was preparing an extensive inquiry intoagii 
tural association to fill the gap. This enquiry, carried out under thedi 
tion of the eminent Dr. Ernest Uur, has now been brought to a dose 
its results are given in a recent publication of the above Secretariat, 
shall here give a summary of this work which, in point of methoc 
research and careful elaboration is of great importance for agricult 
assodation, so as both to make known to our readers the system adff 
in the extensive undertaking and to show the wonderful progress b 
by agricultural assodation and co-operation in recent years in the v 
confederation. 


§ I. Limits and organization of the enquiry. 

As we have said above, there were no complete statistics of 
assodation in Switzerland : those compiled in accoMance wt 
tries in the commerdal register only gave a general idea of the P 
as the various classes of sodeties were not shown separately., W 


(i) Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, Y«ar I, No. 2, Octobcr-Novemb'^ 
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[itions, the Swiss Peasants’ Union in 1910 instructed the Peasants’ 
etariat to collect full Statistical information on the various forms 
gricultuial association. 

the enquiry had to establish the number of the associations and 
of their members, as well as the objects they proposed to accomplish : 

to include all societies of agricultural character, even those 
registered in the commercial register. For the purpose, the 01^- 
j5 of the inquiry sent out a schedule of questions prepared with the 
(test simplicity so as to avoid diffuseness, which generally prevents 
iracy in the answers. The list of questions which we think it desir- 
. to publish in full in the Appendix was thus limited to an enquiry 
ach case, in to the title, headquarters, number of members, year of found- 
and objects. The distribution of the document was entrusted to 
confidential agents of the Union, oi whom there is one appointed for 
li commune: a special circular appealed to their diligence and set forth 
guiding principles for the execution of the task. 

^very correspondent received a certain number of schedules : in 
ition to those for the societies of his commune registered in the list 
[he Secretariat, which were already addressed, he received additional 
|es for other societies that might perhaps exist. The answers were 
k filled in by the conespondent for the commune in which were the 
liquarters of the society. If he were in a position to fill in the ans- 
^ of his own knowledge, he was to return the schedule at once : other- 
^ he was to go to the president or secretary of the society to obtain 

E ecessary information. Thedrcularfurtherissuedspecialrecommeud- 
s so as to avoid duplicate returns and laid down precise rules that 
societies of purely agricultural character should be taken into con- 
ition(i). 


!i) The circular gave the foUowii^ list of assodations that were to form the object 
e enquiry: Agricultural Associations and Societies; Societies of Public Utility of a 
ly Agricultural Character; Peasants' I^agnes; Societies of Alpine Economy; Agricultural 
btes; Agricu’tural Co-operative Eristributive Societies; Homed Cattle Improvement 
|j<ates and Sodeties; Horse Improvement Syndicates and Sodeties; Pig Improvement 
licates and Societies; Sheep Improvement Syndicates and Sodeties; Goat Improvement 
lioates and Societies; Ornithological Sodeties; Poultry Improvement Sodeties; Rabbit 
■ovement Sodeties; Beekeeping Sodeties; Mutual Horse Insurance Sodeties; Homed 
le Insurance Sodeties (including ccanpulsory sodeties); Small livestock (Kg, Sheep, 
:) Insurance Sodeties: Alpine Pasture Assodations and Corporations, independent of 
^^®®niunal Administration; Drainage and I.and Redamatiwi Syndicates: Irrigation Syn- 
Restripiug Syndicates; Other Eand Improvement Syndicates; Associations forCuI- 
^ (tobacco, beetroot, etc.); Market Gardening Assodations; Sodeties for the Cultivation 
and Trees; Viticultural Sodeties and Wine-Making Assodations; Sodeties for the 
oi Fruit: Cider Making Syndicates; Fruit Expert Syndicates ; Agricultural Im- 
and Machine Syndicates; TOueshing Machine Societies; Agricultural Milling So- 
Assodations (for the most part of Farmers); Distilling Syndicates ; Cheese 
huUieres; Credit Assodations of stridly Agricultural Character; Raiffeisen Banks; 
“ fw I/)ans on Cattle. 
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Taking into conadetation that the enquiry depended for J 
stilts essentially upon the work of the corespondents, those rJ 
were, as the report declares, excellent. The schedules not rettinie^ 
few: when they were not returned, the Secretariat appealed to the comlnJ 
administrations, to the nearest correspondents, to the agricultural J 
(nations, and, as a last resource, to ^e cantonal agricultural depaitiiJ 
The Commission was able to report on all the agricultural asso^ 
existing in Switzerland on December 31st., 1909, with very few exc^epti^ 

In the preparation of the report, the Secretariat based its clasajj 
ation of the various associations not on their legal or economic chaBj 
ter but on their tiUe. “ This method,” says the report, “ best suits t| 
purpose, since it allows of the grouping together of the societies tktl 
their very nature have the greatest affinity to each other. The ol^ 
they propose to serve could not be taken as the basis for their dassif 
ation ; as many societies have many different functions, it would m 
have been possible to obtain a methodical distribution.” 

So much said, we shall observe that the report divides the assoo 
tions into two principal groups : the JJmons or 'Federatwm and the i 
sociations. The former embrace one or more cantons and may be vn 
tcMial, inteicantonal, or Swiss (national) muons ; the latter are of k 
character and include the communal or district societies and co-opeiati' 
societies of every kind. 

The associations were divided as follows : 

i^ricultural Societies and Agricultural Associations * 

Ornithological Societies, Poultry and Rabbit Improvement Sodelie 

Beekeeping S(x^eties ; 

Agricultural Syndicates and Co-operative Societies ; 

Mry and Cieese Making-So(neties ; 

Homed Cattle Improvement Societies ; 

Horse Improvement Societies ; 

Goat Improvement Societies ; 

Sheep Improvement Societies ; 

Pig Improvement Societies ; 

Societies for Fruit Cultivation and the Utilisation of Fruit; 

Viticultural Societies and Winemaking Associations ; 

Threshing Machine Assodaticxis ; 

Ihstillery Associations ; 

Agricultural Milling and Baking Associations ; 

lyand Improvement Associations; 

Alpine Economy Asso(nations and Alpine Pastiire Syndicates 

Forestry Associations ; 

Cultural Associations ; 

Market Gardening Associations ; 

Mutual Credit Associations ; 

Associations for Loans on Cattle ; 

Mutual Insurance Associations. 
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Ijie report deals first of all with the local, communal and district 
^tioQS ; then with the federations. For the first it limits itself to 
pg the total data for each canton ; the second are considered mdi- 

report further divides into two separate groups the societies 
^jjpoges of general utility and those with an economic aim, assigning 
jjie first group the first t^e classes of assodatiocs in the above list, 
jilflg them under the title of Agricultural Soci^ies and Associations ; 
[he second group, the remaining twenty classes under the general title 
>^^iculiural Co-operative Societies and Syndicates. The distinction 
however, not absolute, since, as the report observes, if the co-operative 
Ifties more generally known under the name of Syndicates have an 
ptially economic object, this is not to say that the associations do not 
|;iire fcandal and economic advantages : these advantages, however, 
pot for the exclusive benefit of the members, as in the case of the syn- 

I .but also for that of third parties. However, the classification 
r of historical than present importance : practically, it may be 
ere is no difference between assodations and syndicates, 
lowing the method of the report, we shall first examine the 
»mg and agricultural assodations and then proceed to speak of 
(per ative sodeties : nor shall we omit to make a few brief remarks 
characteristics and objects of the various sodeties, referring the 
iesirous of further information to the above mentioned monograph 
cultural Organization in Switzerland (i). 


2. Societies of agriculture and agricultural associations. 

(A) Local Associations. 

The first groups of farmers proposing to themselv^ objects of general 
:j assumed the name of Agricultural Sodeties. Their object was, 
still to some extent is, to favour the general advance of agriculture : 
occupy themselves espedally with professional questions and con- 
ite by means of publicatimis, courses and lectures, to increase theagri- 
production and to raise the intellectual level of the agricultural 
Often they act as representatives of agriculture in political 
^ouoinic matters ; and take part in electioneering contests. 

agricultural assodations have gradually extended their action 
the economic field and aim at the same time at the cultural progress 
“Hr members and the improvement of their material conditions, 
Jeering into the proper field of the Syndicates. And this explains 
^ (listricts in which the assodations developed first have a small 

(r) Set note on page 32. 
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number of syndicates, while the latter are more frequently fonnd 
the needs of social life made themselves felt later, when the agiicuj^ 
world had become accustomed to the syndicate form. At present t 
agricultural associations also concerning themselves with econti 
questions far exceed in number those that Aevote themselves entin 
to politico-professional business : iu,494 associations, 380 or 77 % ^ 
themselves equally with professional progress, supply of goods andji 
of agricultural produce. 

Many of them have entered themselves among the coiporatj 
on the Commercial Register in order to obtain civil personality and 
acquired the right to possess real estate, sue at law, etc. By tk i 
Civil Code (1912) the agricultural associations, however, acquire d 
personality without having to resort to the above regbtration. Tii 
facts that lead more and more to the approximtion of the associati( 
to the syndicates, explain the geographical distribution of the iom 
and the unequal distribution of the second class on Swiss territory, 
(a) Agricultural Associations. — Of the 494 local associations tu 
in the report, 305 (62 %) were formed after 1880 ; 141(28 %) in the p. 
1850-1870 ; only 1.8 % date from before 1850. The date of foimdat 
of the other 39 (7.8 %) could not be ascertained. 

The cantoc.s with the largest number of local assodatiocs are h 
(119). Thurgau (54), Berne and St. GaU (43 each) ; the cantons ofl 
Zug and Obwald have none at all. 

The work of 380 (77 %) is economic : 122 (32 %) are entered 

the Commercial Register. , . . 

The foUowing table shows the number of local associations in 
various cantons, the date of their foundation, and the numbei oft' 
members, and distinguishes them according as their character is econo 
or not, and as they are entered or not in the Commeraal Register. 
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(b) Local Ornithological, Poultry and Rabbit Im^ovement Socj, 
— Although bearing different titles, these assodations are gro,jp^ 
together under one head because they have more or less the same obje^^, 
that is : (i) the encouragement of omitholc^cal study and the commimjj] 
ation of knowledge on the subject, (2) the encouragement of the pr^ 
tection of birds, (3) the development of poultry and rabbit improveniect^ 
by means of the collective sale of their produce, collective purchase i 
cattle food, shows, prize competitions, etc. 

These forms of association had their beginning more than fifty 
ago : they arose first in German Switzerland where we find them in 
those occupying themselves essentially with rabbit improvement are 
of later origin. 

The following table gives statistical information for these assodatiocs 
in the different cantons : 
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(c) Local Beekeeping Societm. — In the field of ^keeping thej, 
gress of aKodation has been successful! and it is continually extend^ 
few are now the regions of Switrerlar d, especially of German Switwiij 
that possess no such associations. At the end of 1909 there were „ 
with more than 7,300 members : 31 of these have an econoimc ckiactt 
a have acquired civil personality. We pve data in the following taH 
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(B) Cantonal Societies and Federations. 


The local assodatious are united in larger group, especially iij 
tonal, iutercantonal and Swiss Societies of Agriculture. Theit j 
howeW, by the side of these, oth^ cantonal or Swiss societies to be 
tinguished from them, with their own members, not considered in 
foregoing statistical returns: the report of the enqui^^ves lists o{[ 
with some notes on their organization and ^eir objects. 

(a) Cantonal Agriadtural Societies with Sections. — These st 
ties originated in the union of small associations in the canton ; getei 
they also have independent members. The report shows 22 with 90 
members. 3 of them have an economic office (supply of prodi 
and 4 are registered in the Commercial Registers. 

We ^ve a list of the cantonal agricultural societies, compose 
a large extent of sections : 

1. Zurich Agricultural Cantonal Society. — founded in t 
in 1842, with the object of developing agriculture from the techid 
economic point of view, it is composed of assodatioos, leagues, local 
regional agricultural co-operative societies and some individual menil 
it had, at the end of 1909, 126 sections with 12,615 membes 
publishes the Ziiricker Bauer, as its weekly orgau ; 

2. Economic Society of Public Utility of the Canton of B&tnt. 
from 1759, and was reorganized in 1890, with the object of encoM 
the progress of economic studies and espedahy of advancing agricultn 
enjoys dvil personality; it had 74 sections and 31,194 members, 
them independent; its organ is the ” Schweizer Bauer , 

3. Farmers^ Society of the Canton of Lucerne, ■ founded at Sec 
in 1859, for the defence of agricultural interests and the advance oi 
culture; it had 40 sections and 2,585 members; its orgar 1; 


“I/andwirt;” ... 

4. Uri PeasarUs' Association.— iomded in 1908 'at Aitaoi 
the advance of Agriculture and Alpine economy; it had manyse 
(local sodeties or syndicates) and I12 members, some of theinindivii 

5. Cantonal Agricultural Society of Schwyz : founded 12 

it had 616 members ; • o t ha 

6. Nidwald Peasants’ Association, —iomded in i859. 

members ; • fo 

7 . Federation of the Fribourg Agricultural SocteUes.-^ 

in 1848, with headquarters at Fribourg : it had 41 sections an 
members ; it has the " Chronique d’Agriculiure et d’%ndusm 
as its bimonthly organ; , • 

8 . Cantonal Agricultural Society of Solothurn. — 

it had 16 sections with 2,115 members; its weekly organ is tie: 


Blatt]’* 

9. Cantonal Agricultural Society of Basle-City. 
1894 ; i thad 2 sections with 220 members ; 
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10. CufUonal A$ricuUt 4 ral Society of Schaffhaitsen. — founded about 
e middk of the last century ; amongst other things it is engaged in 
tive economic work in the field of coTOperation, that is to say, it oc- 
pies iiself with the sale of agricultural produce; it had 22 local 
Itioiis and 4 cantoual associations with 1,465 members ; 

11. Cantonal Agricultural Sodiety of AppenzeU R. founded 
1881 at Teufeu, it had 18 sections and 942 members ; 

12. Cantonal ApicuUural Society of Appenzell. R. I. — dating 
(Uj 1888; it is dso engaged in the sale of produce; it had 196 members 
[ the most part belongmg to two sections; it has a biweekly organ: the 
ifpemller Bauer ;” 

13. Cantonal ApicuUural Society of St. Ga//. — founded at St. 
J1 in 1818 ; its character is economic; it had 77 sections with 8,904 mem- 
p; 

14. Cantonal Agricultural Society of the Grisons. — founded in 1878; 
jiad 64 sections and 2,188 members, of whom 182 were individuals; its 
^nis the : " Bundner Bauemhlatt 

15. Cantonal Agricultural Society of Aargau. — reorg^zed in 
8; it had ii sections (district societies) with 2,390 members; these 
net societies form the administrative nuclei of the cantonal societies 

hence might be considered as societies with immediate members. 

16. Aargau Peasants* Federation. — founded in 1901; it occujaes 
If with the interests of agriculture in matters of legislation, politics 

economy; it was composed of sections and confidential agents] 
above cantonal society belongs to the federation ; the exact number 
members could not be ascertained; 

17. Cantonal ApicuUural Society of TAwgaw. — founded in 1836, 
h headquarters at Frauenfeld: it has dvil personality and has founded 
'o-operative Union for the Purchase of Farm Requisites ; it had 59 
Sons and 3,980 members; its o^an is the: '' Osischweizeriseke Landwirt*;’ 

18. Cantonal Agricultural Society of Ticino. — founded in 1883, 
h headquarters at Bellinzona : each district has a section, except that 
t of hugano has two ; there were 9 sections and 3,000 members ; 

19. Vaud Agricultural and Viticultural Society. — founded in 

Glides the communal and regional associations of the Canton : it had 
28 members ; its organ is the : "la terre Vaudoise;** 

20. Agricultural Association of the Valais. — founded in 1888, 
h headqmrters at ^on ; in addition to the general objects of agiicul- 
} societies, it acts as a syndicate for purchase : in 1910 it did busi- 
^to the amount of 98,382 frs ; the total number of its members was 
P : its organ is : " I>e Valais agricole;” 

! h Cantonal Apiculiural and ViticuUural Society, — 

aed in 1859, at Neuchitel, it had 2,523 members; its organ is the: " BuU 
Nicole neuch&tOois:* 

22. Cluh of the Farmers of the Canton of Geneva. — founded in 1868, 
so acts as a syndicate for supply of the local syndicates ; in 1909 
^ goods business to the following amount, 70,406 frs. for grain, 
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22,523 fis. for manuie, 25,507 fis. for. sulphate of copper, 
for ma^uery, implements, etc.; the agricultnial dub grazed 26^ 
of young homed cattle on its own land. ^ 

(b) Cantonal Agricultural Societies with Immediate Metnhen 

I4ke the other cantonal sodeties, these assodations propose to pi^ 
the advance of agriculture ; they ate, however, purely professional 
are not registered in the Commerdal Register. The Report mentis 
8, namely ; I 

1. Society of Public Utility of the Canton of Uri : founded in iJ 
with headquarters at Altdoii, It ^ves assistance in times of J 
calamity, it occupies itself with educational, economic matters, 
had 460 members ; 

2. Obwald Peasants' Association', founded in i860, 210 mem 

3. Agricultural Society of the Canton of Claris : founded in j 
146 members ; 

4. Agricultural Society of the Canton of Zug : founded in j 
180 members ; 

5. Cantonal Agricultural Society of Basle-Country, dates I 
about 1776 ; it had 1,144 members. 

6. Peasants' and Workmen’s League of Basle-Country : font 
in 1892 ; it was not possible to ascertain the number of members 
organ is “ Der Bauern- und Arheitshund 

7. Agricultural Section of the German Artisans’ Society: 
members. Itsr ogan : is the “ Bulletin of the Agricultural Section o] 
Geneva Artisans’ Society]” 

8. Industrial and Agricultural Section of the Geneva Katii 
Institute : founded in 1853 ; it had 120 members and 17 foreign 
respondents. 

(c) Societies of pupils of the Agricultural Schools. pr 
of the Agricultural Schook have generally united in sodeties with the 
ject (a) of increasing their professional knowledge, (6) of co-operai 
in the progress of agricultitre from the technical and economic poiti' 
view, (c) of maintaining friendly relations between the pupils of the 
ferent classes and defending ^dr interests, (i) maintaining xM 
with the school and contributing to its prosperity. 

On January ist, 1910, there were 15 assodations of the M 
Switzerland, namely ; the Sodety of the pupils of the agricultural sci 
of Sitickhof (Zurich), dating from 1889, with 520 members ; of 
swil (Zurich), founded in 1892, with 257 members ; of RiiUi- 2 o 0 
(Berne), in 1873, 850 memhets; oi Ruettli-ZolUkofen (dairy school), (Ben 
in 1900, 250 members ; of Porreniruy (Bernese • Jura), in 1903, 55 ®* 
bers ; of (I>uceme), 1899, 330 members ; of PkoUes 

1898, 265 members ; of Sckif hausen, 1907, 93 mem^rs ; Cusierh^ 
eck (Saint Gall), 1898, 225 members ; Plantahof-Landquart (Orisons), ^ 
148 members ; Bfwgg (Aargau), 1893, 642 mambeis ; Thurgaa {Castf^ 
Ainemberg), 1899, 220 members f of the Can^oft of Vaud (Latisanne), 
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members ; Ec^ (Valais), 1906, 63 membeis ; Cernier (Neuchitel), 
1^5 members. 

lately the societies of old pupils of the Agricultural School of So- 
iin{i9n — 90 members) and of the Dairy School ofMoudoo (1912) 

, formed. 

(d) CafUonal Omiihological. PoiOtry and Rabbit Improvement 
— In addition to the local societies of which we have spoken 
I were on January ist., 1910, ii of these societies with cantons for 
district, namely : 

Foondcd in Hembm 


lurich Cantonal Poultry Improvement Society . . ^ 

lucerne Cantonal Ornithological Society .... 1908 175 

''jlaris Cantonal Ornithological Society 1833 64 

^rihourg Ornithological Society 1862 I20 

)otothurn Cantonal Poultry and Rabbit Improve- 

rmi Federation 2io 

)c}uifhausen Cantonal Poultry and Rabbit Im- 
provement Federation 1909 ^ 

fhurgau Cantonal Ornithological, Poultry and Rab~ 

Ut Improvement Society 1908 

^kino Cantonal Poultry Improvement Society . . 1896 106 

hd Cantonal Society of Y oung Poultry Improvers 1 872 1,200 

Cantonal Poultry Improvement and Ornitho- 
logical Society 1908 155 

jOfieva Poultry Improvement Union 1908 150 


Id 1910 the St. Gall Cantonal Ornithological Federation was founded 
500 members. 


(e) Cantonal Beekeepers' Socieiies. — As we saw above, associa- 
^ made spedal progress in the field of beekeeping ; in addition 
le 121 local societies, there were on January ist., 1910, 16 cantonal 
ties', namely ; 


rst., Cantonal Society of Zurich, founded in 1881, with 205 mem- 
; 2Dd.. I^iceme (1881,438 membeis) ; 3rd., Obwald (1891, 32 mem- 
1; #., Nidwald (1892, 27 members ; 5tb., Claris (1881, 55 membeis); 
jug (1889, 127 members) ; 7th., Fribourg (1869, 260 members) ; 
|Romnce Fribourg (1869, 260 members) ; ^h., Solothura (1908, 
^oth., the two Basies (igoj, 373 members) ; iith., Schaff- 
(1806, 125 membeis) ; T2th., Aargau, (1904, 964 membeis) ; 13th., 
131 members); 14th., Vaud (1908, 600 member?); 15th., 
H 5 members) ; i6th*. Geneva (1886, 128 members). In 
Neuchltel. Beekeepers' Cantonal Society was founded. It has 
«iembeis. 
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(G) ifUercantonal and Swiss Societies. 

Under this head are ioduded sodetip extending theii action bej 
the limits o£ the canton. Here also a distincti<m is made between u 
formed of sections and those that have their own immediate mem 

(a) Stwss and AgticuUwd Societies with Sections, 

' I. Swiss Society of Af^icnltnre. — Formed in 1863 by the u, 
of the Swiss Farmers* Society and the Central Agncultural Sod 
ti is the central institute of Agricultural Assodation in all German Si 
erland. Besides occupying itself with the general interests of ap 
ture and assigning federal subventions, it exerts itself in various sp 
ways, in the foundation of acddent insurance sodeties, in anaagini 
agricultural experiments, in the importation of boars, etc. On Jaj 
1st it had 29 sections with 48,011 members. Its organ is the Sd 
zerische landwirtschaftliche Zeitschrift.’' 

2 Federation of A^icnUural Societies of Romance Swituri 
Founded i n 1881 in order to unite in one body the Agricultural Sod 
of I^tin Switzerland, it had at the be^ning of 1910 31 sections 
21 ko6 members. Its organ is the “ Journal d* Agriculture Sutm.' 

(b) Swiss Agricultural Societies with Immediate Mmom. 

I. Swiss Farmers' Society: found ed in 1882; it had at tke 

IQOO. 210 members ; . , , j j - 0 0 ■ 

2 Agricultural Society of Latin Switzerland : founded in 1858,1' 
moted the foundation of the above Federation of AgricuUaral 
of Latin Switxerlani, to which some of its functiors were tans) 
it now occupies itseU with economic and scientific study ; it had; 
beginning of 1910, 135 members ; ite organ is the Journal kk. 

dagricuUure de la Suisse romande ,” , , . „ , c i. 

S. Association of the Professors of AgricuUurai ScMols.b 
in 1901; it aims at the development of agricultural educabon.itt 

members. , ^ 

(c) Swiss Ornithological and Beekeeping Socidm . 

1. Swiss Ornithological Society, founded at Olten in 1075^ 
members federations, sections and individuals At the 

it had 103 sections and 4.800 members, which to-day have 
reached the numbers of 140. and 6,000 Its offiaal o^n is ^ ^ 

2. Swiss Poultry Improvement Socuty : found^ m 189 , 

as members both Improvement Reties md J| 

At the end of 1909 it had 180 members which had bec^e io 

Its organ is tte “ Schweiz. Bmer fur Orntthologte u. Kamm^ 

3 Federation of the Poultry and Rahhit lmfrmemerd » 
Eastern Switzerland : dates from 1907 and had 25 sections witt 
beis. According to the results of a speaal enqmry, it had at u* 
lOIl, 8,273 head of poultry and 2,640 rabbite. . 

4. Federation of the Ornithotogical Soctettes of « > 
founded in 1901, it had 750 members. It publishes weekly 
fraiique et sportive." 
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5. Swiss Society of the Promoters of Beekeeping : founded in 1861 
it aims at the development of beekeeping, and especially proposes 
OB a national breed of bees, to fight the diseases of bees, to organize 
biood insurance, etc. It had at the end of 1909, m sections with 
I membeis. ^ Its or^n is ** Dte Schweizerische Bienenzeitune.** 

5, Beekeeping Society of Laiin Switzerland : founded in 1876 it 
B the French speaking cantons, functions similar to those of the fore- 
r societies in the German speaking ones. It had 18 sections and 
, membere. It publishes monthly the " Bulletin de la SoctSU romande 
icurttm.*’ 

fhe following table summarises all the data for the first large group 
sedations, under the name of Agricultural Societies and Agric^ral 
^ns. For 98 % of the 841 societies reported we have the number 
efflbeis, 266,876. It is well, however, to note that this figure does 
cpiesent the real number of persons affiliated, since in the number 
anbeis of the Swiss societies with sections are included the cantonal 
lies and m the number of the members of these the local assoda- 
are included. There are also other cases in which the numbers 
epeated. 


[kbis IV. Agricultural Societies and Agricultural Associations. 


Asaociations 

M Agricultural Associations . 
ocal Ormthological, Poultry and 
labbit Improvement Societies . 
Deal BeeksMping Societies . . . 
mtonal Agricultural Societies 

ith Sections 

mtonal Beekeeping Societies with 

^mediate Members 

deties of Pupils of Agricultural 
chools 

ntonal Ormthological Societies 
mtonal Beekeeping Societies . . 
“tonal Agricultural Societies 

Sections 

Beekeeping Societies with 

^mediate Members 

Omitholc^cal Societies . . 
Beekeeping Societies. . . . 

Total . . r 


ITumbtt of SodetiM 



3ocidie«4^3^Biwg the 

Niiinbei of 

NHtnbrr of thdr Membt™ 

Monben oo 

Tom 

Noi^a 


Jaatufy ist., 
1910 


— 

— 


494 

482 

97.6 

60,084 

158 

15b 

98.7 

8.153 

121 

120 

99.2 

7.330 

22 

22 

100 

90,969 

8 

8 

100 

3,987 

15 

15 

100 

4.169 

II 

II 

100 

2.741 

16 

16 

100 

4,221 

2 

2 

100 

69*517 

3 

3 

100 

439 

4 

4 

100 

6,610 

2 

2 

100 

8,656 

856 

841 

98-3 

266,876 


{To be conUnuedj, 
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FORESTRY INSURANCE IN FRANCK. 


SOtlSCES: 

(Maurice): I^’assurance agricole cuntre Tincendie {AiricuUural Fire Insurance), t voL 8vo. 
Cahors mi Alen^ (Coueslaut Press), 1911. 

lOTE : Assurance des forlts coatre Pmeendie (Insurance of Forests against Fire) Pam- 
phlet. 8vo. U Mans, Benderitter, 1911, 

roye: Assurance des plantations rfeineuses oootre IMnoendie. (Insurance of Plantations 
of Resitms Plants against Fire). Pamphlet, 8vo. I,e Mans, Benderitter, igis. 
scoMBES (Paul) : Defense des for€ts ctmtie I’incendle (Deffnce of ForeUs against Fire). 
Bordeaux, 191 1. 

KdCEES (Paul) : I,es syndicats forestiers (Forest Owners* Syndicates). Bordeaux, 1906. 
E5uofi: Incendies en forfit (Forest Fires), Paris, 1904, 

|iii 3 -I,ACROix : I,es incendies dans les forfits de pins des I^andes de Gasa^ne (Fires in 
I thi PtM Forests of the Gascon Landes), 1900, 

)iPTE-REmw du Congrfe intemational de sylviculture, 1900 (Report of the Internattonal 
j Forestry Congress)^ 1900. 

^•RENDU du Premier Ccaigr& International de I’Ant^nagement des Montagnes (Report 
I Of the First International Congress for the Manazement of Forests). 
we des Eata et Fonfits (Review of Waters and Forests). 


§ I. Forest fire risks. 


[The risk to which agricultural produce is exposed from fire is spe- 
ly grave in the case of forest fires ; both on account of the area ex 
^ to the risk and the frequency of the disaster. 

is not necessary for us to speak here of the importance of forests 
a coun^, whether in reference to the climate and the distribution 
or in view of their commercial value and the dangerous consequences 
deforestation may involve. Now one of the principal causes of the 
Tiichon of forests, to which in general enough importance has not 
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been given is evidently fire, although among the nnmeioiB stuies a, 
trills proposedin connection withdelorestabon w^fewcm^iderthisaa, 
of the This omisdonisprobablydttetothe fact that fee morepajj 

vdarly attacks certain repons and seems not to rage m all forests. Tliisi 
however an error, for if forestfeesdo notoftoass^thefoim ofuts 
trophes outside of certain regions and must thus be treated sepanttl 
it^ no less true that fees are of general ^rrence and mote or less, 
forests ate exposed to them, and that, owing to their fr^uency aid j 
astrous consequences, the damage they occasion must be considered 
one of the most important causes of deforestation. 

The subject of forest fires should especiaUy st^aj 

three reaons, namely : the Maures and Estfeel, the Landes of Gasra 
anrAlgfiia. In these three regions hardly a year passes witta tk 
“nds of hectares of forest being ravaged by temble fces.extadirj 
times over considerable areas, with destruction of house, livesto 
sometime even of human life, and spreadmg rum anddeolabonm 

wlififc IQ their course • j a 

In the Maures and Estfeel, ten thousand hectare were debc] 
bv fee in 1802. Esterel is the mountain mass met subject to disasl 
oi this kind ; 525 hectares were laid waste in 1903 and 2,220 in 19^ 
more than 20 %ies. Between 1890 and 1904 on m average 803 he* 
Tver in an area of 15,754 hectare were burned on thee momb 
In Algeria considerable areas are burned eve^ 
amoimt to several million frane. Between 1876 and 1884 they 
Sted at 13,400,000 fis. In 1881 alone, 169,000 hectares, a. 
foin^ than 1^,000 ha. feU a prey to the flames. In the yean I 
a^iqo3 the repon was subjected to specially severe taals In fe 
fe yers 5o,ooo hectares valued at 3,700,0^ frs. were ban 
in the second nearly 100,000 valued at 5,300,000 frs. 

FinX the Eaudes,the pme forests are more snb. 

fees than elsewhere. Indeed, in dry weather, a spark is enoug 
die conflagrations it is difficult to extmguish. i,„,.tarfs 

In 18^ in the department of Lot-et-Garonne, 2,261 hectares 

burned, cau^g an estimated loss of Jf. . g,,ec«isr 

Between 1869 and 1871, in the departmfflt of Gironde, 

36.000 hectares, valued at about 16 ^on ^ 

Between 1869 and 1872. m the department 

tares were destroyed by fee and the 

In more recent years, we find the ® : 

in August, 1891 a fire broke out m the . Xrea of 

few minutes the flames driven by the storm, j, 

than 15 square ffilometres, causing the death of 

10.000 he^res were destroyed by fire. In « a 

from May ist. to September Bt., toere ^32 ^ 

35,589 hectares belonging to 820 landoroers. T _ ^ alone 
at nearly 6 milHon francs. In the arrondissemmt of gent, 

than a tenth part of the area of moor and pine forest wa 
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In the Revue dcs Eaux et Foreis for August, 1901, we find the follow- 
sUtistics erf fires in the I^des of Gascony for the period 1893-1899: 


Y«s« 

Otomde 

Area Buracd 

Undcs l,ot ct Garotw 

IMal 

I.OW 

- 

hectares 

hectaics 

¥ 

hfictaree 

hectares 

Fiancs 

5 . . • * ■ 

35.590 

8.597 

2,364 

46.551 

9,500,000 

4 - • ’ ' ■ 

567 

324 

4 

875 

155.000 

5 - • • ' ' 

402 

61 

0 

463 

58,910 

5 

34 

418 

0 

352 

71,230 

7. . « . • . 

141 

87 

2 

230 

73.540 

B. . . . . 

9.973 

6,770 

353 

1.707 

3,062.280 

? 

11,181 

2,352 

448 

13,981 

1,665.470 


Finally, between 1899 and 1907, more than 80,000 hectares fell a 
^ to the flames in the same region and the year 1906, one of the most 
Ultimate in this respect, was almost as disastrous as 1893. 

Other forests are also sometimes ravaged by great foes. Thus, 
[uly 1911, fire devastated more than 300 hectares in the forest of 
itainebleau. These figures show the considerable risk of loss through 
st fires in I^rance. 


§2.| Causes of forest fires. 


The institutions for defence against damage from forest fires may 
J two objects : 

1 st. to prevent fire breaking out or, when it has broken out, from 
nding. 

2nd. to compensate for the losses caused by it. 

Some will, therefore, have for their object measures for the prevention 
re, others compensation for losses. Often these two ends are united in 
same institution : yet, as M. Maurice Brun has excellently said, in an 
®tant monograph from which we shall borrow largely, it is above 
nder the form of syndicates that the institutions for prevention have 
founded in France, whilst those for granting compensation for 
5 were formed as mutual societies. 

Before commencing the study of the first group 'of institutions, we 
I lu the first place, examine the measures which appear most eflfic- 
■s for the prevention and limitation, as far as may be, of forest 
even before that, indicate the principal causes of these disasters 

« the best way of showing what steps should be taken for their 

eflton. 
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> The general causes of forest fires are almost the same in everyth 
France, with but few exceptijqns, and although they are manyl 
may be reduced to five chief heads, namely : 

1st Malice; 

and. The desire of the pastoral population to increase the ejt 
of thdr pastures ; 

3rd, Negligence and imprudence ; 

4th, lighting of fires in or near forests. 

5th, Sparks from passing railway en^es. 

1st. MaUce, — Of all the causes of fires, malice is 
the most frequent. In face of so many disasters of which thean^ 
cannot be discovered, it is natural to attribute them to wilful ca 
Facts besides confinn the hypothesis. When it is proved that a j 
broke out at the side of a road or path, it is logical and natual 
suppose negligence or imprudence, but it is found that fires most usa^ 
break out in \nld and lonely places where the presence of a man is(tttj 
be explained by malicions intention. The fire generally appears in vaiii 
places fairly near each other, or regularly at intervals of a fewd^ 
When many fires break out under similar conditions, they can oalyi 
been kindled by criminals. To this may be added material yn 
in the form of half burned fuse often found near the place of th i 
which, burning slowly, gives the criminal time to create an alibi. I 
was the case, for example, when the terrible fires of 1893 and 1906 
ated the departments of Gironde and Landes, 

It is therefore evident that malice is the chief cause of forest & 
It is, also, very easy to commit the crime in the solitude of a forest 
The chief motives for such crime are revenge and self-interest, I 
is in fact a weapon with which one can strike and which allows ol 
sating of that tlfirst for revenge the vexations the peasants so frequeii 
suffer give rise to. 

2nd. The Desite to Increase the Extent of Pastures. — Malice is 
ther encouraged by another motive, self-interest, but self interest 1 
understood : the desire for additional grazing ground. Pastoral po] 
ations, especiallyin the mountains, in Algeria, and in the Gascon Um 
set fire to forests in order to increase the extent of their grazing gn* 
as glazing in burned forests is authorized. 

The nomadic Arab shepherd is often guilty of this crime, set 
fire cunningly to the forest, repeatedly, to the number of 20 and 30 tu 
The same thiug happens in the C^con Landes, for, before the » 
plantation of the country, the rural population gave themselves npw 
stock improvement, on the free common land : when their pasture Ian® 
reduced iu area owing to the land being sown, the shepherds dl® 
soft to btuning the young plantations in order to win back the I® 
iorest has gained from the moor. ^ 

3rd. Negligence and — Imprudence and 

Aie also frequent causes forest fixes. The ground in forests 
moors is general covered with heather, bracken and tufts of dO' » 
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jgiing a very mflammabk mass. A spark is enough in summer to kin- 
a fire which very rapidly extends. 

Hunters or labourer who smoke often render themselves involunt- 
jly lesponable for disasters, when they throw away matches especially 
^ that kindle at the slightest friction, or fusees that are difficult to 
itt out. 

4th. Lighting of fires: — Impfudence and negligence are also shown 
lighting fires within or near a forest. This is done by workmen pre- 
mg their food, burning charcoal or making tar, without the necessary 
[ecautions. 

Sometimes again it is the owners of land near the forest who, he- 
re sowing their fields, in order to have a better crop, bum off the dry 
without taking care that the fire does not extend to the plantations 
ordering on their farms. 

Xhe burning of moorland, in order to have better grazing ground, 
\]s usual especially in the Gascon I#andes and Algeria, is also one of the 
rindpal causes of fires in these regions. In fact, after a certain time, 
K heather and the furze so increase and develop ligneous fibre to such 
1 extent that the fescue grass which serves to nourish the flocks is 
ioked. Then the shepherds set fire to the moor to bum all the ligneous 
bnts ; when the fire is not carefully controlled, it gains the neighbour- 
ig forest, without it being possible to stop it. 

5th. Railway Engines. — The passing of railway engines through 
ffests has been a frequent cause of forest fires. The engines in fact 
|t live cinders escape from their smoke stacks and their cinder box lets 
pi burning coals. 

Forest fires have also been attributed to ligh tnin g, an extremely 
p cause ; to fire balloons sent up at village festivals (t^lloons inflated 
ith warm air, and provided at starting with a sponge soaked in alcohol 
petroleum closing the aperture); to fragments of bottles acting as burning 
iss on the dry grass ; lastly to the fall of meteors which become incand- 
cent in crossing our atmosphere and explode when they fall. 

bet us add with M. Brun that forest fires are above all frequent 
■wards the end of winter and in summer. At that time in fact the turf 
(juite dried up by the sun and this is favourable to the breaking out 
fires and their extension. Once kindled, the fire finds a very combust 
fe material in the bushy underwood. 

hr calm weather, the nasceni fire dies out of itself ; on the contrary, 
Ikre is wind, its progress is very rapid and in a few moments it travels 
mt distances. When the fire breaks out in seed plots of resinous 
“Its, still without marketable value, these are comjdetely burned. If 
^ fire breaks out in a plantation at least more than twelve yearn old, 
f trees are not burned ; only the leaves and twigp are destroyed ; 
^ trunk of the tree remains, but the tree will die. It keeps, however 
' ®^^ket value, but tdie owner must proceed at once to sell, for it wiU 
^ <iie and will only have the value oi dead wood. 
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§ 3. Measures for the prevention of forest wres. 


For a long time a way bas been sought to prevent iht considetaljf 
losses occasioned by forest fires or at least to reduce their importatK^; 
TVo methods of prevention of this class of disaster have b^ advocated: 
the cutting of fiiebelts called pare-feu or garde fen, and the destnictin 

of the tmderwood, « , 

ist. FirebeUs. — These are stnps of land, more or less wide, cleairf 
of all vegetation and of aU resinous plants and kept absolutely {r«c( 

brushwood. , . 1 j 

These belts which generally intersect at nght angles, are madeu 

the boideis of forest properties, or along the railway lines or m thefoM 
masses which they divide into several portions, ^e catting of ^ 
belts may be considered from two different points of view, for they hTi 
to serve a double end : the first object is the division of the forest into, 
certain number of parts of greater or less area to permt of the is* 
tion of the fire in the part where it has broken out. We know m k 
that the cause of the great extension of fires is the continm^ of woo* 
masses which permits of the fire traversing vast areas. The effect . 
the fire belt cutting the forest into a number of separate b t 

circumscribe the fire and limit the extent of the disaster. The theoiji 
that the fire, on reaching these belts destitute of inflammable matem 

will die for want of nutriment. , ^ • u,- 

Unhapjaly, this is not always the case in practice, and it is seldoB 

we see the fire ’die out of itself on arriving at the fire belt. 

To enable a firebelt to arrest the conrse of the flam^ it shodSb 
riven a very great wndth, of from 6o to lOO metres ; but this "uddta 
the drawback of leaving immense unproductive areas and ata ^ 
would impose a heavy burden on the landowners who have to maiota 

Tfe^recond and real object of the firebelt is the formaticm of a to 
of operations for combating the fire, linp of defence ^teretheg 
whoM duty it is to contend against the disaster may assemble, wtotew 
the means they employ. 

These cuttings, varying in extent, must be bounded on ea^ 
by a ditch, which will form a real impediment to the advance -rf ^ 
along the dry grass: They must be placed at distances wr^ 

1 to ten Hlometies, according to the region, thus aitting fowM 
portions of from one to a hundred hecta^.^ As ^ 

tte firebelts that have to serve exclusively for the faahtatim ^ 
agaiust fire should have a breadth of from 15 to » metr« 

Xt in fact be suffidently wdde to afford a sr^aently semw ^ 
ground for the organizatim. of assistance^der the most fevouaW ^ ^ 
ditions. H the width were less, the workmen would sometimes 
risk of their action being impeded by the heat of the fire. 
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Xhe firebeits must be kept completely free of brushwood and must 
completely cleared at least every three years. This is indispensable 
the case of belts ot from lo to 15 metres. But it has been questioned 
lethef in the case of broader firebeits it be indispensable to keep them 
je of vegetation, and if it were not better to plant them with broad 
species or to bring them mider cultivation. This utilisation of 
e fiielilts would constitute a real progress, for when profit is added 
the advantage of protection from fire the landowners will be more 
jdy to incur the necessary e^use. There would be a direct advantage 
clearing and it would permit of a decrease in the cost of maintenance, 
fact in the dunes of Gascony they already plant broad leaved species 
double line forming alleys. Two firebeits in the forest of Soulac are 
[IS very agreeably adorned with a double row of oaks {Quercia pedm- 
lata), maple, ash, etc. Other attempts have been made in the forests 
Houitin and Am^e (Gironde). Other tre^ recommended for the 
[Tpose, besides the above, are the cork oak, the common oak, the holm 

k, poplar, birch and mulbeny. In Algeria, they have comteaplated 
iking fire resisting hedges of opuntia, under the protection of which 
ups could be cultivated. The merit of this plant, the tissues of which 
e replete with water, is that it cannot be consumed by fire : so it is des- 
led to play an important part in connection with ^belts, its lesist- 
ce to fire having been proved on many occasions. 

As to the plants that may be grown on the firebeits, vines may be 
E(j, if the stocks are ■ sufficiently far apart to prevent the fire passing 
one to the other. Successful attempts have been made in the depart- 
pit of handes. The cultivation of certain plants suitable to sandy 
|ls such as allium, Jeuisalem artichokes, potatoes and litcem has also 
|en recommended. 

In the State forests in the Gascon Landes, the area of the firebeits 
dtogether 945 ha. 886 sq.m., representing an intitial expenditure of 

l, 260 fis. 

The communes and private landoMmers, on the contrary, have taken 
steps for the protection of their forests against fire. Some individ- 
hndowneis have made large cuttings of from 10 to 30 metres, to 
re at the same time as paths for their livestock ; but these firebeits 
so badly kept that they are of little use. Others have limited them- 
^ to clearing areas round their forests two metres wide, which might 
of real service, if properly cleared from time to time. 

2nd. The Destruction of Underwood and Clearing of Moors. 

The second means advocated for prevention of forest fires consists 
destruction of underwood and the clearing of moors. It is known 
ct the cause of the rapid extension of fires is the existence of 
^ thickets of heath and bracken intermingled with dry grass in the 
“^and under the forests. These are very combustible in warm 
; a spark is enough to kindle a conflagration. If then the 
rwood and dead wood were periodically removed, one of the principal 
^ of files would disappear. 
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Uiifaap{Hly, this removal of the Underwood cannot in practice be c 
lied, out under ecoaomically suitaWe conditions. The cost of ^eai 
varies from 50 to too fis. per hectare ; the expenditure is thus out 0! 
pOfFtion to the value the soil So now only the fiiebelts are cleaj 
the cost entailed is still very high, on account of the rapid growthofi 
vegetation. * 

The removal the underwood is, however, carried out in distii 
where the produce derived from it is used in manufactures and as 
culture, espedaliy in forests in the neighbourhood of towns 01 villaj 
or near metairies. The grass cut is utilised on farms and thus dim 
ishes the cost of its removal. 

Among the uses to which this dry herbage is put, we must meDij 
its emplo3rment as stable litter, and for manure, instead of straw, whi 
costs more. This use winch has long been in vogue in a part of hanij 
has given excellent results, 

3rd. Small Fires, —Among measures of defence against k 
let us finally mention small fires, a very ancdent means only met li 
in Provence and Algeria. Advantage is taken of the winter, whent 
soil is comparatively moist, to kindle small fines in the forests to bn 
away the underwood and pine needles without danger to the trees, 
This practice has incontestable advantages, in view of its safel 
its very small cost and above all because it removes one of the me 
important causes of the spread of forests fires. But it has akodiai 
backs. It damages a certain number of trees, it destroys the seedlin; 
and seeds lying on the ground, and, if frequently repeated, it ends! 
impoverishing the forests,. Let us add that, in cork forests, it woii 
even compromise the harvest. 

These small fires were authorized by the special law of July btl 
1890 for the Maures and Esterel, which laid down rules with regard! 
them we shall mention presently. 


§ 4. IyEGISI*A.TION ON PROTECTION OE FORESTS FROM FIRK. 


We must, however, first glance at the general legislation for the A 
fence of French forests against fire. 

Legislation applicable to all Forests. — There is a fairly comply 
body of laws on the subject : there is first of all the decree of Septe®“ 
a8th., 1791, still in force, which, in article 10 of chapter II enjoins, ' 
any person kindling a fire in fields less than 50 toises from houses, 
orchards, flour mills, straw or hayricks, shall be fined a sum equal 
wages for twelve days’ labour and shall in addition pay for the dim 
done;” The culprit may, besides, in certain cases, be condemned to ufPi 
onment in the municipal gaol. ,J 

In the second place, by article 458 of the Penal Code a 
francs at least and 500 francs at most is imposed on ** whoever 
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juraing of other people's property . . , by means of fires lighted in 
gelds at k6s than lOO metres' distance from the houses, btaldin^^ 
moors, woods, orchards, jfiantations, hedges, straw or hayricks, 
s l)f seed or fodder, or by means of fire and lights brought or left 
sufficient precautions.” 

148 of the Forestry Code 'forbids the brining or the lighting 
[eitt and witida the distance of 200 metres from woods and forests, 
declares the culprit, in case of disaster, liable to the p«ialties im- 
i by the Penal Code and any damages that may be awarded. 

Article 458 of the Penal Code Is of more general application than the 
stry Code. It imposes a fine on any person guilty of causing a forest 
Qvoluntarily, in one of several ways mentioned in the article. The 
)n prosecuted for such crime may escape payment of the fine, except 
le case of his having kindled a fire at less than lo metres' distance, 
shows that the disaster occurred in sjate of his vigilance, or was 
result of an accident or due to circumstances beyond his Controh 
The liability established by the Penal Code is therefore very 
Qsive and may be ground for legal action in cases in which article 
does not apply, but there must have been a disaster. On the other 
1, when the crime of wilful arson is not established, if the facts proved 
ast the accused come within the terms of article 148, especially when 
disaster is due to fires kindled within the 200 metres belt, the court 
apply this article to the case. Article 148 of the Forestry Code for- 
the bringing of fire iiito forests by others than the owners, this pro- 
don being aimed above all at herdsmen, commoners and riparians, 
oes not forbid proprietors kindling fiiein their own forests. Nobody 
[pected himself to wish to bum his own property ; but as one may 
iiintarily start a fire on one’s own land and it may destroy the neigh- 
ting property, one is only permitted to light a fire in one’s own ^forest 
distance of 200 metres from one's neighbour's forest. 

The piohib'rion of the Forestry Code allows of no excuse, even of 
inistances beyond one’s control, while the Penal Code allows this, 
probbitiona pplies to every kind of fire, especially grass bun).iB.g, 
'h is, besides, forbidden by the law of September 28th-October 6th., 
t,rithin the distance of 200 metres from forests. But grass burning, 
certain restrictions, is continued in many localities in deference 
isage or in viitue of decisions issued by the Department or the 
[ects. 

^de 475 of the Penal Code, the severity of some of the clauses 
™diis increased by article 478 (rf the same Code, extends the penalty 
by article 458 to all individuals who have refused or neglected 
^assistance in cases of fires, and art. 149 of the Forestry Code 
^ special penalties on commoners who refuse or neglect to give 
in case of disasters in the woods in which they have rights 

i^^Uy, the departmental administrators were charged by law of De- 
I ^ 32 iid,, 1789- Jan nary 8th,, 1790 to take measures for the public 
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safety, which include naturally those to be takien in case of ^ 
prefects have succeeded to these duties. Qn. the other hand, the j 
Code of June zist, 1898, article 10, declares that to infect, after 
. saltation with the General Coondi and the advisory chambeis of J 
ture, “shall order the necessary precautions for the avoidance 
danger of fire and notably the prolnhition to kindle fires in fieijjj 
-cept at a certain distance from buildings, vineyards, ordiards, 1^ 
forests or moors belonging to others. He may, at the suggestios of 
Mayor, temppiarily remove the prohibition so as to permit or faaiij 
oetlain laboui.“ 

The laws of At^ust i6th.-^th., 1790, Jtdy ipth-aand., 1791311(1: 
lil 5th., 1884 gave the Municipal Councils the right to take steps 
the prevention of accidents and to supervise everything relating top 
He safety. , 

By virtue of all these provisions the prefects and mayors may 1 
order prohibiting the use of fire even by the owners of the lan<i in oea 
seasons or regulating the use of it. oSiese orders, numerous m thei 
partfflents where the danger is greatest, are authorized by article 411 
the Penal Code. 

The law imposes severe penalties on incendiaries : by artiiJe { 
of the Penal Code those who set fire to forests wilfully and mU(n 
are punished with hard labour. 

I^astly, there is a guarantee against fires in legal liability, as il 
cles 1,382, 1,383 and 1,384 of the Civil Code make it compulsoiy 
repair all damage occasioned to others. 

Legislation applicable to Woods subject to the Forestry - 
the case of woods subject to the Porestty R^ime the laws are stiBio 
comjdete. 

Article 151 (rf the Porestry Code forbids the installation of chaic 
furnaces or kilns for the makig of plaster, bricks or tiles, in foresfc 
within less than a mile from a forest, without authorisation. 

Articles 38 and 4a forbid contractors to make ditches for dan 
and to Hght fires except at the spots indicated by the forestry sen 

This legislation for forests coining under the forestry re^meBC 
pletsd by a series of circulars making regulations with a view toli® 
the danger from fire. The results have been excellent. 

Special Legislation for the Maures and — The forests d 

Mantes and Esterel are chiefly composed of seaside pines and coiko 
The numerous fires by which they suffer are encouraged by the 
derwood which forms an inextricable thicket and by the frequent I 
fires. Other reasons assigned are that the population have 
generations accustomed to these fires, the individualistic chandi 
this population, and finally the unreasonable arrangement, b) * 
the laud of the re^on of the Maures and Bsterel, by nature vei^ 
geneous, has been divided between two departments, four 
ments and four forest inspectors* districts 
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jjlis district occupying a special position with regard to risk from 
^ gjes^ it has been thought advisable to make special laws for it, 
i to its natural and economic conditions. This was done by the law 
[ly aTth., 1870, substituted by that of August 19th., 1893. The lat- 
the first and completes it, as far as concerns the fire belts the 
Cojnpani^ have to make and the institution of lines of defence : 
The following are the essential provisions: 

ist. !From June ist to September 30th., absolute prohibition 
fi use of fire in forests and on moors or within 200 metres* distance 
forests or moors, whether by proprietor sof the land, 01 by others, 
r penalty of imprisonment for a period of from i to 5 days and a 
of from 20 to 500 francs. Exception is only made in the case of 
)waeis authorized by the prefect, under certain conditions, to make 
)f fire for lighting charcoal furnaces and for the use of factories, sub- 
in case of forest fires, to pa-yment of the damages. 

Prom October 1st. to May 31st., authorization of all use of fire, even 
I fires and grass fixes, in forests and on moors where there are fire 
as enjoined by the present law, subject, in case of disaster, to the 
Ities imposed by article 458 of the Penal Code and payment of 
iges. 

znd. Power accorded to forest guards or specially sworn guards 
ike inqmry and ascertain crimes contemplated in this law, committed 
rivate woods and forests. 

3rd. Right of any landholder who has cut and cleared on the 
,dary of his land a foebelt from 20 to 50 metres in breadth from 
b all resinous plants have been removed to compel his neighbour to 
ar defence on his adjacent land. 

4th. Obligation of the Railway Companies at their own expense 
It firebelts, 20 metres broad on each side of the road on the adjacent 
, with right of the landowners to remove their produce or to claim 
leusation for the wood of resinous plants cut down. 

5th. Selection of the officers to manage the work of assistance. 
6th. Pormation of a network of roads of defence, assimilated to 
nrish roads, with the help of State subsidies at the rate of 3,000 fts. 
kilometre but not exceeding 600,000 francs. 

The carrying out of these prescriptions is assured by fixed officers 
itinerant guards, circulating in the district or watching ftom the 
bts. 

Since firebelts round forests are optional, as yef with very few ex- 
ions there are no private forests bounded by them. Only the Gov- 
“fiiit has made them round crown forests and those subject to the 
itry regime. It has obliged the neighbouring landowners, when it 
had the right* to follow its example, sometimes in spite of their active 
tance. The firebelts along the railways are, on the contrary, all 
phted to-day. If private landowners have made such opposition 
his provision of the law, it is chiefly through a spirit of conservatism. 
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Auotlier reason is that the law imposes too heavy burdens onu 
either through the cost of maintenance of the firebelts or the u! 
venue from considerable areas of land. In fact, in view of the sni! 
sion of land in the re^on of the Miaures and !^t^el the appU^jJ* 
the law is materially impossible. It would have been necessary^ 
times to dear the tMrd part of a holding ; thousands of hectares n 
thus have been rendered unproductive. 

There is no doubt of the advantage of a supplementary netwot 
roads considered only as protective belts. Studies have been tnai 
the subject, but the Public Works Section of the Council of Statf 
pressed its opini(m in 1901 that the grant of 3,000 frs. per kilometi? 
only promised in view of an expenditure of at least 6,000 or 
per square kilometre, and it would be quite exceptional for the 00 
the road contemplated to be so high. The Minister of Agrici 
therefore declared that the law would not apply, un.less 
Parliament. It is now being remodelled. 

Algerian Forestry Legislation. — Up to 1903 the forest laws k 
geria were the same as those for the mother country, except in j 
points regarding the prevention of fires : they were quite iTisnffic 
Between 1876 and 1902 there were 1,080,000 hectares burned, the 
sons for the inefficacy of the law were manifold. The chief was 
the Arabs, finding their century old habits interfered with, 
a ted it with impunity. The penalties were often excessive. Th 
sometimes exceeded the value of the wood destroyed, or were im] 
unjustly. Fire was almost absolutely prohibited through the k 
of the Government to grant any application ; and it was mak 
impossible to prevent the natives burning away the brushwood 
hindered the free passage of their flocks. This was in fact the only 
tically realisable way of renewing pasture over such extensive areas.' 
conditions, with this restrictive legislation^ led to acts of impnn 
and anger. 

The law of February 21st., 1903, completed by an Order 0 
Governor of August 20th., 1904, attempted to remedy this state of tl 

We shall summarise its provisions for the protection of iort 
generally and those specially intended for forests subject to the fores 
regime. 

(^) The provisions applicable to forests in general concern tbe 
of fire, grass fires, preventive measures, supervision and the exUcd 
of fires. 

ist. Use of fire. — In principle it is forbidden during the*! 
year to light fires in the open air in forests or woods or within a dista 
of 200 metres from forests. Exception is, however, made in heli^ 
the owners of the land, between November ist. and June 30th., if “ 
holdings are separated from those of their neighbours by a da 
firebelt, free of all resinous plants, subject to payment of damage 
case of the extension of fire. But from July ist. to October 3^^' 
are absolutely forbidden except within buildings. Inside of thes* 
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file is regulated by order of the Goveraor, This order enjoins 
je building? be sunounded by a belt cleared of brushwood 25 me* 

I vddthj 

(Jrtfss — Grass fires are likewise regulated by the Govern or 
'fhey must be authorized by the Department of Waters and 
s and supervised by officials, niu?t be made at a distance of at least 
ftres from woods or forests, and 500 metres at least from these in 
liod torn July ist. to October 31st., subject to pa3mient of damages 
e the fire extends. By order of August 24th., 1904, no grass fire 
e made between November ist. and June 30th., without authority 
the Government, which shall give order for the necessary pre- 
mary measures. From July ist., to August 31st, the burning of moors 
iriociple forbidden. They may, however, be authorized if the moors 
parated from the forest by a belt, a kilometre wide, from which all 
ition has been removed, or if it is a matter of burning heaps of cut 
wood. 

3Stiy the Government has the right to get the pastures renewed 
^ans of fire, but only under its orders and at a distance of at least 
fiiometres from forests, and using every necessary precauticm. 

3rd. Preventive Measures. — As a preventive measure the law 
lown that a proprietor of forests and moors not cleared may be 
elled by his neighbour, owner of adjacent land of the same charac- 

0 make and keep a fire belt of from 10 to 100 metres. This belt 
be of equal width on each of the adjacent holdings, free of resinous 
atic^ must be kept clear. 

rhe Railway Companies must keep the roads crossing forests free 

1 vegetation between June ist. and November ist. The Goverti - 
may even order fire belts 20 metres wide to be cut and maintained 
le expense of the Companies. The landowners in case of damage 
a claim to compensation, but they may always remove, within the 
kfrom the decision of the Government, all or part of the produce 
le spot. 

Supervision. — To ensure supervision, the Governor Gen- 
shall every year, from July ist to November ist., organize a special 
ce obligatory on the commoners and, in default of them, on the able 
men of the forest communes. This service may be reinforced, 
ise of need, by the troops. 

5th. Extinction of Fires. — The native population is obliged to help 
gbting the fire on a verbal demand made to the head of their group 
cy administrative or forestry agent, under penalty, in case of refusal 
»«t good reason, of a fine of from 20 to 500 francs and, in certain 
5 of imprisonment, for a term varying from 6 days to 6 months. The 
% is increased in the case of commoners by loss of their rights of 
a period varying from three months to five years. 

(fi) With, regard to forests subject to the forestry r^me, let us only 
fiiat the law forbids any establishment necessitating the use of fire 
f”Qbiistible materials in woods or forests or at a distance, of less than 
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joo metres from woods and forests, without special autlwnzatioG 
penalty of a fine of from loo to 500 francs and the demolition 
Stablishment. lastly, it forbids the installation of any buildij.. 
storehouse of inflammable material within or at a distance of 1^55^ 
100 metres from woods and forests under penalty of a fine of fioj,, 

50 francs. • ^ t 

ance the law of August igth., 1903 and the order of August 25 
1904, the provisions of which have been constantly and steadily apjj 
forest fires have appreciably decreased both in number and impona 
We give below the statistical return of fires during the period 190H, 
obtained by M. Maurice Bnin from M. BoutiUy, Inspector of Foi 
at Algiers, 


Years 

Total Ana 

Estimation 

of 

of Qnled 

— 

Batned 

Dam^ 

iBifak 


hectares 

francs 


1901 

9.685 

259,110 

ID 

1902 

141,141 

3,668,780 

1 

1903 

94.398 

5 r 329»047 

II 

1904 

2,759 

90,093 

$ 

1905 

7,676 

274,084 

5 

1906 

9,126 

399.037 

3 

1907 

4457 

92,809 

3 

1908 

6,539 

182,339 

i 

1909 

9749 

653,049 

11 

1910 

22.875 

337.635 


Total for the Ten Years 

308,405 

11.285,983 

10; 


§ 5. Forestry associations for defence against fikes 


It is materially impossible for many landholders, if ^ 
protect their forests by their own unaided effoits, on account 0 ^ 

burdens entailed. Association alone permits of the work 01 ^ 

being advantageously undertaken, and alone can make the p . 
organization effectual, while reducing the expense for eacb ^ 1 
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association is realised by the forestry syndicates for defence 
jst file and the syndicate assodatious. The object of these groups 
talK all precautionary n^asures of a character to prevent the break- 
tit and extensira of forest fires. The object is generally threefold : 
jjiting a^d maintoance of fire belts, supervision of the forests and 
gements for assistance in case of fires, 
jj^e shall first study the syndicates, by far the most importan 
ist. Forestry Syndicates for Defence against Fire. — The forestry 
cates for defence against fire are regulated by the law of March 21st., 
on professional syndicates. They are voluntary institutions and 
ated at a not very recent date. Already, in 1887, in the department 
ides, on the initiative of the prefect, an enquiry was held to consider 
ivantage of founding forestry syndicates for defence against fire, 
f two Municipal Councils having been consulted, twenty two pro- 
,.ed themselves in favour of the immediate organization of these : 
ten failed to reply. Some years later, syndicates of this character 
found forming themselves spontaneously in a certain number of 
aunes in tandes. 

die first in date was that of Onesse-Taharie,the organization of which 
oarkable. The landowners of this commune, in order to put a stop 
c numerous fires that devastated the region, formed a syi].dicate of 
wuers and extractors of resin, in order to organize the defence of 
iterests of the commune, as far as concerns forests. 

'liis syndicate ordered firebelts to be cut on the borders of each 
!g, making use of the existing roads and paths as far as might be * 
eted them to be kept completely free of brushwood. It has formed 
brigade of all the inhabitants. 

■t first the members contributed 10 centimes per hectare. With 
mil sum, tile syndicate contrived to maintain the fire belts and 
ie suf^rvision in the dangerous season : to distribute 400 horns 
; the inhabitants to serve toindicate, by various modulations, the 
ffhere a fire has broken out. Thanks to these wise precautions 
ngle year they were able to escape 40 fires, 
allowing the example of the commune of Onesse-I^aharie, similar 
ates have been formed in several communes of the I^andes, such 
syndicate of resin extractors of Marensis, which is of great import- 
ed m other parts of I^rance, as in Sologne, Beauce and Double, a 
ertary region of seaside pines often ravaged by dangerous fire.s. 
this part of Prance, the inhabitants have made every effort to 
e their means of defence against the scourge and have founded 
jcate under the name of Inter-iepartmnial Conmittee of the Ter- 
^^ion of the Charentes and Gironde. 

e latter department was slower in following the syndicalist 
^ i he matter was definitely laid before the General Council in 

'nnu ^^98: it pronounced in favour of the association of 

^ landowners in forestry syndicates. It was, however, only 
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in 1906 that the first syndicate of the kind appeared, under the na^ 
Foresters' Syndicate of the Canton of Pessac, 

Tins syndicate was composed of landowners and agricultural !a^ 
eis and formed for a period of 5 years, with a tacit understar(li»;gj 
renewal. Its object is to defend the territory of the canton agabjt 
in the pine forests and to repair the damage done. 

It meets its obligations out of its members' yearly contiibn^ 
These contributions are in the case of the landowners of too hectaj 
forest and less 18 fis, 75, for those of between 100 and 200 hectares j 
50, for those of between 200 and 300 hectares 55 fis. 75 and so or. \ 
case of the labourers, the contribution is only one franc. 

The total receipts are divided into three portions, serving: 

The first, for the realisation of preventive measures, such as ^e: 
ing and maintenance of fire belts, the sinking of wells, the puicfe 
hand pumps, and for bonuses to the guards and overseers; 

The second to meet the cost of extinguishing fires ; 

The third, which is twice the amount of the first two utiie 
a guarantee fund, constituting with capitalised interest, a resent „ 
to be used, in case of disasters, to compensate the sufferers, whetherh 
owners or labourers. 

The management of the association is entrusted to an office, toil 
commissioners appoin.ted at the general meeting give their assista 
The general meeting is supreme ; its approval is required for eveiy 
and in the last resort it settles every difficulty and dispute. It m 
the scrupulous observance of the rules and inflicts fines for contravtul 

The communal or cantonal unions formed on the same model! 
been invited to affiliate themselves to the syndicate of the Canton of 
sac, in order to form a federation.. This Union would be useful forth 
vision of the commun.es with an interdepartmental network of &ef 
towards which each association would co-operate in its own disl 
and for the study of matters of general interest. Its duty would 1 
increase the means of communication (telephones, etc.) among tie i 
bers or for these with the urban centres, and to approach the Insni 
Companies with a view to the reduction of tariffs, etc. 

The organization of this institution appears excellent. We 1 
however, recognise that compensation for damages is only 
assured. The S3mdicate only undertakes to compensate cieinie 
accordance with its resources, and in proportion, to the loss siista 
Now its resources are insufficient in comparison with the known 
In case of disaster, the landowneis would receive very small ccfflf 
tion, insufficient to make up for the losses caused by the fire. Brl 
is the defect of all local insurance, the only guarantee of which is a ^ 
fund, and a fortiori of insurance against fire in pine forests, on ac 
of the extent each disaster ordinarily assumes. There is only ore if 
for this ; reinsurance of one or more degrees. The founder of the 
owners' syndicate of the Canton of Pessac counts in fact ou the foic 
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. tion of all the forest owners’ syndicates, to give full compensa- 
.^all sufferers, and organize such reinsurance amongst them. 

^ every case, in the matter of forest fires, we must first seek to 
the disasters in order to diminish their seriousness and frequency ; 
tiie only way by which one day to be able to give compensation for 
^ Now this prevention has beei\ admirably realised by the syndic- 
Ithas acquired implements, and pumps and extinguishers inveuted 
s founder ; it has caused numerous pits to be dug in the forests, 
xmntry is intersected with well designed and well kept fire belts, 
iupervision is strict and assured by means of frequent rounds made 
pj(ily circulating gangs. It has succeeded so to say in putting a stop 
gs which have become extremely rare in the district. These results, 
ue also in some degree to the rules, which, under the title of “ mea- 
for prevention and combat/' present a complete code for the main- 
ice of pine forests and the extin.ction of fires. They have had the 
t of bringing order into the management and organization of assist- 
forming a fire brigade like a real little army perfectly equipped 
war. 

Similar syndicates have been formed in many communes. In the 
rtment of Gironde they have been formed at Saint-Jean d’lUiac, 
IS, Sainte Helene, Blanquefort, etc. 

0.ie of these unions deserves special mention : the syndicate for de- 
. against forest fires called Barp l^and owners’ Union./’ founded 
908 for 4 years with a tadt understanding of its renewal. 

It is managed by a commission of lO members who appoint its ofli- 
The Commission is bound to take the following precautions: 

(ist) to cut several fire belts free of brushwood ; (2nd.) to dean 
plough the firebelts ; (3rd.) to clear a belt 1% metres wide along the 
of all the roads ; (4th.) to organize a service of guards, to exercise 
supervision in the dangerous season with the assistance of the resin 
ictors in the service of the proprietors. 

The syndicate has bought pumps, and dug wells and arranges for 
iustruction of the firemen, who are periodically exercised. Provi- 
is made for its expenses out of an annual subscription, in proportion 
he area of the holdings. 

This association has given excellent results in the decreased number 
tes due to the supervision it exerdses and the precautions it has taken 
he dangerous seasons. 

However, the forest s5Tidi cates for defence against fire have been 
lely attacked. They are reproached with their liability to interaal 
Visions which hamper thdr action ; with being defident in authority, 
in dedsiou at the critical moment. On the other hand, they some- 
^ encounter the ill vrill of some land owners who do not under- 
Id their own interest. 

H has therefore been contemplated substituting the S5T.dicates 
powerful assodations regulated by law of December 13th., 1902. 
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2iid. Syndicate Associations for Defence against Forest 
Unhappily this law has not led to impcfftant results. I^et its, 
mentioa, after M. Maurice Bruu, the association of Petit>Saiut-Qg. 
near Chevanceaux (Charente-Inferieure). It has been formed, for ^ 
definite period, among the proprietors of forests, and moors woode; 
not, in the commune, and its object is the cutting and maictenajj^^ 
fire belts and other defence worl^, their supervision and the extit! 
of fires. ' 

The expenses are covered by an annual contribution fixed at 
General Meeting. There is a right of way over the fire belts. Thevj 
be cleared by the proprietors before the 15th. of January, othendst 
work will be carried out at the expense of the assodation wliidi 
profit by the produce removed. 

In prindple, the limitations and servitudes resulting from the 
ting of firebelts, their maintenance and other precautions against 
give no right to any allowance or compensation if less than a tenthql 
landed estate of a member is burdened by them. But in the case ofi 
parcel of which more than one tenth is burdened, the proprietor 1 
transfer it, in exchange for rural landed estate, to the neighbourii!t 
sodate designated by the syndicate from among the members bnidi 
or to be burdened to the amount of less than one tenth of their kj 
property syn,dicated. This neighbour must then give in exchanges 
cel relatively free of encumbrance of the same value, after estimatioc 
selection by two private arbiters, chosen respectively or.e by each oi 
parties concerned, whose dedsion shall be final. 

In default of a neighbour in the conditions above indicated, tk 
sodate more than the tenth of whose forest is burdened must be comj 
a ted in money by the syndicate, and the amount shall be settled by 
arbiters again chosen by the parties concerned. 


§ 6. Insurance. 


The insurance of forests against fires is very badly organized n 
in addition, is very rarely met with. Nearly all the measures now tak 
against fire are simply preventive and we know how incoin^ 
they are. 

Before 1870 s;>me insurance companies accepted forest risks. B 
it was established by depositions made before the 1872 enquiry itito 4 
in the Landes of Gascony, both by the agents of insurance societies a) 
the proprietors corncemed, that the various companies insuring ? 
forests in that region had rescinded their contracts during the large & 
of 1870, After that, the landowners could no longer secure 
against this class of disaster, above all in young plantations, even 
high premiums. 
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^ fixed piemitUQ compaaies, only anadons to give their shareholders 
[ends, hastened, at the first disaster, to rescind their contracts and 
^ dass of business, 

yjieir calculations were mistaken, for if we take the average of the 
in the last fifty years, we see that the insttrance societies would have 
‘ large profits. But what we mn^t persuade ourselves of is that com- 
ial insurance companies, only seeking profits for their shareholders, 
a tendency to withdraw from business which like forest insurance 
) some degree hazardous. 

Such a situation was calculated to inspire serious anxiety; it amply 
xistrated the precarious nature of forest cultivation, since the insur- 
societies, always ready to incur risks in proportion to the advantages 
> derived from a special operation , considered that on.e of the contract- 
parties was exposed to such peril that no condition appeared sufii- 
ly advantageous to cover the risk of loss. 

Foi wooded land, the whole economy of which is based on an accutn- 
DU of annual revenue for a longer or shorter period, nothing could 
absolute security this is the opinion expressed in a decision of the 
ral Council of Gironde on August 31st., 1869 : 
it this date, the Commission charged to study the measures to be 
ted for the prevention of forest fires, and to render their effects less 
trous caressed itself as follows, in the words of its report : 

"A means, not of combating the scourge or reducing its gravity, 
)f diminishing the disastrous consequences in each case, is insurance ; 
in recent years, the great commercial companies, dismayed at the 
lency of fires, and the difficulty of fixing the amount of the premiums, 
consequently, the dangers that must result, have, for the most part, 
liter the other, raised their premiums and often even ended by ab- 
ely refusing to insure such property. 

h this deplorable position in which the pine forest owners found 
selves and which necessarily led to a considerable decrease in the 
:et value of their forests, the idea of a mutual insurance society to 
inned among the proprietors themselves has naturally arisen in the 
s of the most honourable ; it has assumed form and been realised 
federation of mutual insurance societies against fire in resinous 
h, to which the name of 'Forest Owners' JJnion has been given, with 
eadqviarters at Bordeaux, the field of action of which includes the 
rtments of Gironde, I^ndes, Lot-et-Garonne, and the Charentes."’ 

this general statement, the report, coming to the examination 
^ rules of the society, showed that seventy three proprietors, repre- 
^ already more than 5 million francs, had assented to the rules, and 
^ no doubt that their example would be followed and the capital 
^ milliaus fixed as the minimum guarantee with which the institu- 
waild commence work would speedily be formed . It added that 
^ngements made while affording good security to the insured pro- 
’ll were of a very prudent character and this foundation might 
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fevcmr an increase of the means for the prevention of fire, it 
by asking the General Council, in the name of the Commission 
pronounced itself unanimously fevourable, for a vote showing thejjJ 
est it took in this useful work. 

These conclusions , which were adopted, reveal the anxieties on 
forest owners at the same time as t|jey show the importance that the ( 
ronde Assembly attached to the formation of a mutual insurance soq 
offering real security. 

Already in 1869 it might have been hoped that an establish^ 
of this nature, in course of formation under the patronage of the 
Council of one of the departments most interested in the ffiaittetai 
of forest wealth in the I^andes of Gascony, would have been spetc 
formed, and, no doubt, this result would have been attained, but for 
fresh increase of fires in 1870 and 1871. Owing to these conflagiatic 
which assumed unusual proportions, the old insurance compardes 
sanded their contracts, and it would have been inopportune at sud 
moment to attempt to realise the newly started idea of a mutual sode 

The studies for the organization, of the Forest Owners' l/mWi 
thus suspended. They were resumed in 1872 and there is reason toth 
that the holding of a public inquiry into the measures to be taken to] 
vent the return of fires had a favourable influence on the destinies of j 
association, which was, in fact, definitely constituted on April 8th., i{ 

Today this mutual society has disappeared, probably after s( 
great disaster. 

Several similar attempts have been made since, with a view' to 
proving the conditions of the 10,000 forest proprietors of the Lan« 
of Gascony, who, with an enormous increase in their forest wealth, to 
continued exposed to the risk of fires. These may produce their rain !n 
one moment to another, with the destruction of plantations that have tab 
twenty or thirty years before yielding a return. 

Among these attempts let us mention the Forest Owners' 
Society, founded on April 26th,, 1909, 

This is a fixed premium society with headquarters at Paris, II 
business includes not only insurance against pine forest fires and the la 
of the various kinds of produce that may be derived from them, espedall 
resin, but iusuiance of all kinds of forests. The field of action oftb 
association extends to the whole of France and the French colonies. 

At the date of its foundation the question was asked whether 
Mutual Society, of which the essential end was to guarantee resicfl 
forests against damage from fire, would have any success in view of tl 
serious nature of the risks. 

For this end statistical tables were prepared, based on the r.v®» 
and importance of the disasters in previous years in the Landes 
Gascony. 

From the examination of these statistics it appears that a 
Society would offer great advantages in view of the progressive decre'^ 
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je risk of fire in the last eight years. This is evidently due to 
[flcreased means of prevention and the better organization of assist- 
measures which a Mutual Society would be the first to bring to 
^tion. 

gstiniating the premiums at 2 ft. 50 per hectare and the value of a 
jie at 300 francs, the receipts in case all the proprietors had insured, 
jniparison with the losses sustained in the 42 years from 1858 to 1900 
id ^ve the results shown in the following table : 
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EstimaU oj Reveme and ExpendUure that fnigU k(Hi^ 


IReceipis (1858-1873), 15 years: 

Forests of Gironde 327*000 hect. ) together 762,000 ha. at 2 fi. 

Forests of I^des 435,000 * ) 50 per ha. 

or annua! receipts ^■907-275 

for 15 years x 15 : 

Receipts (1874-1888), 15 years: 

Forests of Gironde 315,200 ha. ) tc^ether773,2ooha.at2fr.5o 

» 1 Landes 468,000 1 ) per ha. 

or annual receipts i,933>o® 

for 15 years X 15 

Receipts (1889-1900), 12 years: 

Forests of Gironde 357,800 ha. ) together8ii,2Ooha.at2fr.50 

It » Landes 453’400 » ) per ha. 

or annual receipts 2,028,000 

for 15 years X 

Total . . 
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Society between 1858 and 1900. 


:==-==== 



BzpOMlltim 

jK in Gironde 

25,170 ha. j 

t(^ther 41,328 ha. at 300 fr. 


1 I^udes 

16,158 1 ) 

per ha. 


I Disasters . . . 


12,318400 


0% saved . . ■ 


2479,780 

9,918,720 

ters in Gironde 

24,801 ha. ' 

together 39.682 ha. at 300 fr. 


I Landes 

14,881 » ' 

the hectare. 




11,001.660 


.-ft/ 2,380,032 

9.523.728 

ft) -saTW . . • 

Iters in Gironde 

62,168 ha. 

1 together 99469 ha. at 300 fr. 


1 Landes 

37.301 » 

1 the ha. 


of Disasters . . . 


29,840,700 


20% saved . . . 


5.968,140 

23.872,560 




43.315.008 




81,940,125 




43.3*5.008 

the Shareholders 

in 42 years . 


38,625.117 
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US add to these figures those 

Kevintie ijoo-igoS 

of the statistical tables for 

Forests of Gironde 

• 353,250 

Disasters Gironde . . 

9 . 38 il 

10,31; 

„ I^andes 

together .... 

475.325 

^58,275 „ • 

„ Ivandes . . 

at . . 

2 fr. 50 „ 

together 

at . . 

19,7021 

Say total . 

. 2,146,437.50 fr. 

3 ooii 

in 8 years . . . . . 

. 17,171,500 „ 

Ivess 20 % saved. . 

Shareholders’ Profits 
in 8 years . . . 

5,910,600 

4,728480 

12,443.020 


The gross profit, then, which was 919,645 frs. per year for 42 veaj 
would have been 1,555,000 frs. a year for this more recent period, ly 
proves the risks have decreased. 

The I^orest Owners' Mutual Society is regulated in accordarct 
the decree of January 22nd., 1868. 

The liability of each member is limited to the amount of his anru 
coiitiibrttion as established in his contract at date of adtnissior. 

The Council is authorised to refuse to undertake any risk, wM 
for any reason, left to its on judgment, it considers it should refuse 
may undertake a risk for part of the value. 

Although a mutual society would desire its members to keep all die 
risks, prudence has induced the management of the Society to a vail ilse 
of reinsurance, which makes it possible for it to guarantee its memhii 
very high percentage of compensation in case of disaster. 

The society has- different tarife varying w^th the risks. We give tl 
rates in a certain number of cases ; 


Pines. 


Age of Ttees 

] Value per hectare 

pramum Sit* 

41 years and over 

1,001 to 2,000 fr. 

0.087 % 

36 to 40 years 

801 to 1,000 > 

0.27 , 

a6 to 35 , 

601 to 800 » 

0.32^ 

16 to 25 » 

351 to 600 1 

0.575 ’ 

11 to 15 1 

251 to 350 » 

1.40. 

6 tc 10 » 

151 to 250 , 

.2.55 • 

Special rates for trees from i to 15 years old. 
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Oahu and Other Species, 


of trees Value of hectare Premium Rate 

In Se$dplots, 

I to 9 year? .... 500 frs. .75% 

10 » 20 » .... 1,500 » .35 % 

21 and over 2,000 » .175 % 

in Copse Wood. 

I to 9 years. ... 500 frs. .35 % 

10 » 20 » .... 1,500 » ,17 % 

21 and over 2,000 « .087% 


forests cut down and outside of forests: 10 and 5 per 1,000 per year. 


The institution made sufficiently satisfactory progress for the first 
s' inventory, taken on December 31st., 1910, to show 5,545 hectares 
isenting a capital of 8 millions. 

There was only a balance of 395 francs to be paid off. 

It seems that the development of the idea need only be left to time. 
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AUSTRIA. 


CTUATIONS IN THE BURDENS ON ORDINARY RURAE 
banded estate in AUSTRIA. 

By JOSEF Ritter von Haitingberg, Membtr of the ImfeHai 
and Royal Council of State. 


At the request of Prof. Dr. Albert Braf, Minister of Agriculture, to 
n Austrian agriculture is so deeply indebted, statistical diagrams 
/ing the fluctuations in the burdens on ordinary rural landed estate 
laid before the Austrian Board of Agriculture, when the latter was 
Ideiing the subject of dismortgaging. Among these diagrams one 
r the whole Empire and covers the period from i868 to 1908. There 
ilso others showing the share of each region of Austria in the total 
, beginning with the year 1880. The curves of these diagrams are 
iinely significant for all interested in agricultural politiips. They 
lie Its clearly to recognise, in accordance with the legal titles of the 
ens, and, the greatly varying economic conditions of the different 
us, to what extent Austrian agriculture is affected by capitalistic 
etnents and what hindrances these encounter through the geography, 
tiors and economic habits of the nation. 


^fore entering upon the strict examination of each of our diagrams, 
ai^t give some explanation, as to what degree we are authorized to 
^ffom the figures by which the Central Austrian Statistical Commiss- 
^^resses the burdens on landed estate, and on which the curves 
iir diagrams are based, a conclusion with regard to the burdens the 
farmers are now really subject to. 


6 
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In accordance with orders of the Ministry of Justice in 1867 and ri 
the officers entrusted with the keeping of the public re^sters. the ^ 
ter of estates of the nobility, municipal registers, cadastre, and 
of mortgages on mines, have to prepare statistics, beginning vii^ 
of the transactions registered in the cadastrcj that is to say of the chaa 
occurring during the year, in the real estate property and the cS 
upon it. At first these general statistics were limited to the pro^ia 
where the organization of the cadastre made the provision of infonnaj, 
of this character possible, namely, Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Si 
bUig, Styria, Carinthia, Camiola, Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, q 
eral reports were also prepared for other provinces, but as the datair, Hj 
cases were not of the same character as those furnished in the repi 
in which the cadastre was organized, they were treated separately. ^ 
the cadastre was organized in turn in the Tyrol, Vorarlberg, the Ijtra 
Galicia and Bukowina, the data supplied by the cadastral offices ofti 
provinces were utilised for comparison with other data. 

In 1896, the system that it had been necessary to apply up to tl 
year of a division of the data in two categories, was abandoned . Dalw 
where the cadastre still had to be re-otganized, was alone excluded 6 
the statistical reports. The statistical returns have always correspori 
with a division of the pubHc registers into four classes, as follows; 
Noble lands and fiefe ; 2nd. Communal lands ; 3rd. Miii.es ; 4tli. 0 l 
landed property. 

The landed property of the fourth class , with which we shalH 
in this article, includes all land not falling under any of the first ll 
heads. This fourth class does not only include peasant holdings, 
also dwelling houses and workshops in the small towns, manufacta 
sanatoriums, and villas in the country as well as the real estate of tir 
groups not included within the area of a town. 

To establish a certain, uniformity, an order of the Ministry of} 
ice of December 17th., 1894 decreed that from January ist., 1896, 
groups of houses, chiefly or exclusively urban in character, should nolt 
er be included in the reports on ordinary rural landed property be 
those on urban landed estate. However, this did not allow of an e: 
idea of agricultural landed property, strictly so called being foiB 
Figures showing the indebtedi].ess of landed property are obtai 
from the total of the burdens upon it registered in the cadastre, 
result of this will be that all or part of the charges which have been 3 
gether or in part paid off without having been formally cancelled, 
be included. 

It is chiefly the loans repayable in instalments, tbe 
of which increases from year to year^ that make the total burdens b 
than they appear in the statistical returns. 

The statistics can not be easily tetumed without taking intoactf 
the numerous credits secured on mortgage, such as bank credits an 
ddiays allowed for the payment of the land tax, or at least taking 
partly into account. Besides^ in spite of the instructions, a mortgil 
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;eied on several pages of the same land register under the various 
pgs in the book. Charges are thus counted several times. This 
is meant by the expiessicm SimuUan hypotheken. For such land- 
jtates, the data supplied by the Imperial Statistical Office do not 
jpoad with the reality; the figures it gives are too high. 

Besides, the amount of the mortgage burdens on the class of holdings 
which we are dealing does not correspond with the general total of the 
les on these holdings, for the burdens to which tl^y are made subject by 
te contract have not been included. These details are in fact so 
itain that they cannot be taken into account in the returns. 

Blit what is more important, the true value of each farm, the land 
the buildings, is also unknown to us. We cannot, consequently^ 
are it with the charges registered in the land registers. This is es- 
Uy the case in good economic years when both the mortgage chaiges 
the value of the holdings increase. 

there is another fact to be considered. The rural landholder is 
r able then any one else to resist when unfavourable conditions te- 
He becomes really bound to the soil. He will go without necess- 
he will rather suffer hunger than leave his home. Frequently 
oiisequences of a crisis can only be seen years later, and thestatist- 
i the charges on landed estate can give no evidence of it, for the 
Hliate consequences are that the rural population is worse fed than 
ously, and even insufficiently fed. 

rhfise are the defects of the statistics of the burdens on agriculture, 
le Grand Duchies of Baden and Hesse enquiries were also undertak- 
1883 and 1885, with the object of discovering in this way the con* 
iis of life of the farming classes. Great care was bestowed on this 
;and very significant fa cti were brought to light, but the resulting 
s did not altogether escape criticism. There were tco many state- 
5 of opinion ; there were no statistics for the whole country, no de- 
tration of truly mathematical and logical character. 

)Gly an enquiry, made as far as possible by the same persons, could 
* this subjective character to a minimum. A return dealing at once 
the whole area of an Empire cannot satisfy these requirements, 
fhe value of statistical returns, disputed by so many, is made fully 
especially when they are founded like the Austrian returns, 
iiy numerous facts, 

I^refore we must never lose sight of the significant facts they may 

have already shown above that, in the class with which we are 
there %ure at the same time various holdings, some of urban 
of rural character. Amongst those not of agricultural charac* 
l^fod chiefly houses in small towns and market places which are 
^ farms. The houses in our villages and hamlets belong for 
category of farms. Now, it must first of all be ob* 
t there are peasants living in many of our provincial tovms 
^gain it is no rare thing to find persons engaged in industry 
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and inhabiting such towns devoting themselves in a subordinate ^ 
to agticultuial work. 

The following facts will show more clearly how far the 
ing to the burdens on the class of holdings we are considering 
the indebtedness of the farms. 

(1) The census Of farms, held on June 3rd., 1902, shows there < 
in Austria at that date 2,856,349 farms, whilst the number of 
undertakings was 1,408,855. In 620,368 cases these were fenns, 
industries in connection with them. The total farms would ther, j( 
be 3.476717- 

(2) Considering tbe farms according to provinces we see thatj 
culture is left behind by industry only in the district cf Trieste, irlii( 
almost entirely urban, in I/)wer Austria, which is influenced by the 
ital of the Empire, and in Voiarlberg, famous for its very floijris 
domestic industry. In Dalmatia, Bukowina, Istria and Galicia, thefc 
were more than four times as numerous as the factories ; in Cair 
the district Goritz-Gradisca, and Styria, they were almost three t 
as many. In the Tyrol, Moravia and Carinthia, the number of f^ct 
was almost half that of the farms ; m Upper Austria, Silesia, thepim 
of Salzburg and in Bohemia, it was more than half. We maytb 
quite confidently accept the fact that it is neither the charges on 1 
ings in the large towns, nor the mortgage debt on factories that 
the'r spec'al importance to the figures fum’shed wrth regard to 
mortgage indebtedness of the class of holdings with which we are dea 
The mortgages on peasant holdings are far more important for tk 
pose. This conclusion, appears more inevitable as we see the same ] 
omena produced both in the industrial and agricultural regions. 1 
are in fact the same fluctuations in indebtedness in provinces ( 
there is a large supply of factories, as in Bohemia, Moravia ard S 
and in the regions which have no large factories, nor urban qiiaite 
construction, nor increase of town suburbs, as is the case in tk 
toral, Galicia and Bukowina. 

In passing to an. examination of the curves of the general dia 
for the Emjnre and of those for each region in particular, it is wel 
to resume the history of the question where we left it above, 
statistical returns begin with the year when the last impedimen 
the liberty of the peasants were removed, p' 

In 1868, the limits imposed on peasant succession were suppn 
as also the charges on land registered in the cadastre as i^acts 
ings (BesHftmgszwang). In 1848 the free right of giving their holdffl 
security for debt had been already accorded to the peasants. 

Between 1848 and 1868 the peasants* fanns were passing m 
position of dependence to the new position of free property, w ^ 
same date the price of agricultural produce was rising. K p 
at period we find the direct relations between producer an 
gradually disappearing, artisans coming to play the part of dea e , 
the latter became also producers. Next manufactures and p 
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jtalcings developed progressively ; up to that moment production 
joly responded to orders from private individuals ; to-day the pro- 
r works for the whole^le market. At the same time, the funda 
2I importance of agricultural production became more widely un- 
pod. Albrecht Thaer had energetically maintained that agriculture 
ifldostry the object of which is not to obtain from the soil the 
fit possible production, but the lai^est possible proiU, Justus I<iebig 
jed, teaching that natural production must be increased to the 
fit by the entire restitution to the soil of the nutritive elements 
ji from it in previous harvests. Then political theories were 
need, according to which agriculture was regarded as the very basis 
e State and a^cultuial industry as a public service ; it should 
c carried on with the object of obtaining the greatest personal profit, 
rf realising the largest possible production for the State. 

(Whilst these new economic theories exerted a lasting influence on the 
t of agricultural industry, a diflacult period was in store for the Aus- 
farmer. Capitalistic interest began, to grow stronger and stronger 
to dominate a larger part of the Empire, The motive force was no 
if the knowledge and the capacity of individuals, but an impersonal 
[trial force. This provided new means of communication, new 
itions of the market and led to transatlantic competitirai. It 
d the farmer to accustom himself to reckon with the variations 
Et of production and with the uncerta-n profit from sales. It made 
olture an industry dependent upot) speculation. 

Siace profit was the general aim, the farmer also sought to profit 
ly. It seemed that the first conditions for this were intensive ail- 
lon and larger holdings. When the means for these were wanting, 
fry often was the case, loans were contracted. The rate of interest 
MS increased, and soon also did the price of the land, 
par statistical returns began in the yrears when agriculture was mak* 
^des. From that date their groups of figures correspond with the 
Nc progress of our farmers. They show us the effects of the crisis 
p> as also they show us the economic movement which expressed 
later in the increasing importance of the new money economy for 
pture. 

pe rapid economic change in 1873 began with a great fall in price 
ppltural produce. In consequen.ce of this, many farmers failed 
mr farms were sold by auction. There was general consternation, 
r that the peasants were threatened with ruin. People 

0^ the benefits of the liberal laws. They deplored the folly 
pushing the ancient legal system which had entered into the habits 
P people, without instituting a new system of agricultural law. 
po osring the teaching of Rodbertus who, already about i840,inGer- 
[ protested against the breaking up of the existing 

L ^^"Iniction of the economic life, the unrestricted pursuit of 
increase in speculation, a certain number of agricultural 
^sidered that the original cause of the whole evil was that the 
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peasants were burdened vrith debt. The farms were more and J 
heavily burdened, for they bad to bear the charges due to the subajd 
of land in cases of inheritance, and to pay the amounts of the 
price still due. 

This was a kind of economic ruin. The soil, as the object of fre«^ 
transactions, became just an aitide of merchandise like any other. ] 
large cajritalists and the owners of large estates bought up the medj 
sized farms. These continual changes imposed ezcessive burdens absoiij 
any profits the owners might hope for. 

Decrees were invoked for the regulation of the inheritance of m 
landed property {Anerbenrecht • right ot undivided sucession), the Rst 
tion of the trade in holdings (Ho/^recA^ « re^tration of holdings 
dal registers), the limitation of the extent to which land may be encumba 
and of the trade in holdings, (ReTUengiikr), prohibition of speculat 
in peasants' farms (Batternschutz, peasants’ prot^on). 

The AnerhenrecM and Hdferecht were approved in their general ( 
line in an Imperial law (Rekhsrahmengesetz). But only the landt 
of Tyrol and Carinthia adopted these provisions of agricti.tural bfl 
accordance with the Imperial Law, The other Landtag refused 
way to restrict the freedom of action of the peasants in their distii 
The bill on RentengiUer did not come up for discussion in ParliaiQ 
Only the Landtags of Upper Austria and Salzburg passed lam aga 
speculation in peasants' farms. 

finally, in the last ten years, an attempt has been made toll 
the degree to which the land may be encumbered, so as to prevent 
peasants incUTring debts to an immoderate degree. The peasant 
not thought competent without assistance to learn the difficult af 
regulating his expenditure in accordance with his revenue, so soc 
should gently constrain him to it. The idea of a new legal system of c 
it in accordance with these tendencies was, however, rejeded byal 
number of agricultural corporations as too serious a Umitatior of 
economic freedom of the peasants and a dangerous check to their ecow 
energy. So, for the moment, no Government bill was drafted, 
the Government proposed to itself to overcome this continually kc 
ing indebtedness of the fanners, by the grant of cheap credit, mi 
saving realised by lowering the rate of interest for the systematic « 
tion of this indebtedness (compulsory extinction of mortgage lo 
Further, we must add the decisive encouragements ^veu to 
cultural co-operation, for the organisation of personal credit, 
ive supply of farm requisites, as well as the co-operative sale o a? 
tural produce, which they are more and more successfully 

The measures for the improvement of the soil and the far®, 
striping and regulation of servitudes, the provisions 
ive farms {Almenden), laws for the prote<^oti of the 
the progr^ of Alp^e economy, the extinction or the de ^ 
of servitudes on meadows and pasture lands, the efiorts to p® ^ 
excessive subdivision of farms, the measures for the regua 
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0S supply und for sickness, acddent, old age and disablement insnrr 
represent the most recent Government provisions in behalf of agri- 
Itiue* . . 

Still, famous specialists m agncultural economy continue to assert, 
^ connection, that the principal reason for the great indebtedness 
the farmers is the necessary amsequence of their incurring debts when 
ichasing or inhering their fanm, and that it is only by legislative 
asuies limiting their liberty of contracting debts, that they can be pror 
:ted against themselves and against modem capitalism. 

jf we wish to draw a condtision with regard to the economic situa- 
E of our agricultural population from the curves expressing the in- 
bteduess of ordinary rural landed property, we shall first have to con- 
some other statistics. 

It is desirable to consider the census of farms in 1902. 

(1) The purely agricultural holdings, in number 2,856,349, were 
rided, according to area, as follows : 

j 46,92I or 43-6%, very small holdings of less than 2 hectares; 

806,290 „ 28.2 %, small peasants’ holdings of from 2 to 5 hect. 

836,171 „ 22.3%, medium sized peasants’ holdings of from 5 to 20 hect. 
148,529 I. 5*2 %. peasants’ holdings of from 20 to 100 hect. 

18,437 K -7 %• lurge holdings of more than loo ha. 

In these figures np account has been taken of the 620,360 mixed 
ildings, used for both industrial and agricultural work. 

(2) In an area of 300,008 sq. km. and a population of 26,572,387 
1902, there were 9.5 farms per sq. km., and 10,7 % farmers. 

(3) 9,070,682 persons were employed on the 2,856,349 purely 
pncultural holdings. There were 4,049,320 engaged in the 1,408,855 
uely industrial businesses. 

{4) Of the 2,856,349 farms, only 140,870 are worked exclusively 
[tenant farmers and only 18,102, belonging to owners who do not them- 
Iws work them, are farmed in return for a share in the profits (a sort 
jmetaiiie). By far the most of the other farms are worked by the own- 
f theinselves. 

I A smaller proportion consists of forms composed at once of land 
?^ging to the farmer and land hired by him. The proprietors them- 
N tirm 71.9 % ; 2-Z.i % are worked on the mixed system of direct 
Mg and lease ; and 5.3 % are exclusively worked by tenant formers. 
(5) There were domestic animals on 2,544,792 farms ; that is 

I ihere were 1,540,931 horses, 65,326 asses, 9,025,257 oxen, 826,756 
M 2.802,346 sheep, 4,365,095 ings, or altogether 18,625,711 domestic 
Of the purely agricultural holdings, excluding those which are 
py market gardens, vineyards or forests, there were 88 % on which 
^re domestic animals, 23.1 % on which there were horses, 73 % 
l^kch there were oxen, 49.3 % on which there were pigs. 
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1 

Avciage Ihinbec of sioauatic 

1 dMBCt of HoMtngg 






Bones 

Oaea 

Goats 


Ayerage 

2.2 

4.1 

2.1 

9-8 1 ji 

2 hectares and kss 

14 

17 

lA 

7-1 i 1.1 

Between 2 and j hectares. . . . 

1.6 

2.8 

2-4 

1 J.I 

f 5 > 20 1 . . . 

2.0 

56 

2.2 

1 J! 

t 20 » XOO X . ’ * 

2.8 

13.2 

2.7 1 

“.9 6.J 

Above 100 hectares ........ 

158 

56.2 

9.1 

7*'4 i,j 


(6) Machines were only used on 947;iii of the 2,856,349130 
that is to say : 

on 139,548 out of 1,246,922 farms of less than 2 hectares. 

,,796,811 „ „ 1,590,990 farms of between 2 and 100 hectares. 

„ 10,752 „ „ 18,437 farms of more than 100 hectares. 

(7) Of the 2,856,349 farms, 2,224,937 were farms worked soi 
by the family, 547,107 were worked by the owners alone, 1,677,830 
the owners with the help of the members of their family, whilst 631,- 
farms were worked by outsiders, servants, day labourers and season 1 
oureis. Those worked exclusively by family formed 90 % of the vi 
small farms, 83.3 % of the small peasants* farms, 57,1 % of the medi 
peasants* farms, and 2.3 % of the large peasants* farms. 

(8) hr 991,371 cases, the farm proprietors also themselves dop 
labour. 

It is also important to remember that; 

{9) The very ancient legal institution of maintanauce still ei 
in a large part of the Empire. This is an arrangement by virtue of wl 
the peasants’ holdings pass from generation to generation not by 
hentance, but by means of special arrangements in virtue of which 
relations receive lodging and board or an equivalent in money ari b 
In 1908 there were 721,611 cases of this system in existeuce in • 
stria. In the Sudetic districts this was the case in 798 out of 
in 245.7^/00 in the Alpine Provinces, exclusive of Tyrol and Voianh 
in 67.70/0Q in the Carpathian Provinces, and in 47.2°/oo in ^ 
Further : . . 

(10) In Upper Austria, Lower Austria, Salzburg, Styria, a® 
certain parts of Camiola, Littoral, Bohemia and Moravia, 
still continues, in spite of the abolition of the laws relative to thei 
itance of peasants, of regulating the inheritance of a peasant 
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arriage contract or community of property so that the shares of the 
jieifs may not be too large. 

may now draw the following condusious: 
ji spite of the very great development of industry in Austria, it 
ais an agricultural country. Out of every ten men, one is a farmer 
third of the population is engaged in agriculture. There are peo- 
^lly bound to the soil, for only -s.s % of the total number of farms 
'orked by tenant farmers. 

)f the farms from which the population derives its means 
ibsistence, 71.8 %, or the majority, are small. Again we 
this population almost exdusively cultivating farms under fam- 
anagement, that is in 2,224,937 instances in 2,856,349 ; most oft- 
ley remain attached to the ancient economic femily traditions, only 
ally giving way before the invasion of the modem spirit. What 
ad prevailing are contracts of maintenance out of the produce of 
irm, marriage contracts and contracts of inheritance with regulation 
e succession. Agricultural Machinery is only in use on a third of 
inns ; in the case of very small farms we only find machines used on 
58 out of 1,246,922. The money yield of the farms is very small. 

of the farms are small, if not very small. In 991,371 cases out 
156,349, the farmer has to indertake other remunerative work in 
ion. This population therefore must suffer at once whenever a 
;e occurs for the worse in the economic conditions, and has to exert 
• effort to maintain itself. If we further consider the influence 
e economic development which has raised our agriculture from its 
tioa of political and economic dependence to share in the large 
y of the present economic life, the meaning of the curves in our 
ims wlii(i show the situation of agricultural indebtedness will 
K dear, without need of long explanations. 

Vhat first of all attracts our attention k the lines in the general 
for the Empire is the large increase in the total of new burdens : this 
iently due to credit operations, and the cause must be looked for 
ially in the loan contracts. 


iloag with this, vre see that, during the whole period in question, 
^bts consequent upon inheritance have remained at a low level, 
iose incurred for purchase of the holdings have but slightly increased 
I the whole period considered in the report, except in the year 1906. 
ffe observe with pl^sure, though not . unmixed, how the curve k- 
sig extinction of debt, makes constant though unsuccessful effort, 
■et that indicating thekdebtedn.ess due from the total credits granted. 
Wter the difi&culties of the period between 1893 and 1897 had been 
it unites with the curve indicating indebtedness through loans 
; for a certain number of years it even passes this, without reach- 
of the total kdebtedness. 

® Qiagram also shows Ikes indicatkg the sales on accoun t of bank- 
repayment and extinction of debtk consequence of tbe in- 
bids at these sales, showing a tendency to decrease. 
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Let us now COTsider the groups of figures on which the diagia^i 
based. We find the following figures for new annual charges; 


Yeitfs 

New Cbiifcs 

Dianoit' 
g agement 

oUndebt^ 


milliMisoragwiis 

mllUoiitoCcrowtis 

mlllwnsotcio^ 

1871 . . . 

... 136 

II4 

22 

1874 •• • 

. . . 2I3 

124 

84 

1881 . . . 

... 173 

150 

23 

1894 . . . 

... 222 

140 

82 

18^ . . . 

... 408 

247 

I61 

1905 . . . 

... 538 

339 

199 

igo6 . . . 

... 558 

346 

212 

1907 .. . 

... 570 

348 

222 

1908 . . ■ 

. . , 606 

345 

261 


From an examination of these ^ures we may see the periodsdt 
which the need for credit increased. It has manifested itself sudd 
In 1874 there was a net increase of 84 million crowns in’ the new da 
After ten years' interval, we have to note an increase of 82 milliors, 
after 1898 when the indebtedness increased by 161 million crowt; 
find new increases of 199, 212, 222 and 261 million crcwrs. 

In the period of 37 years the debt on ordinary agricultitial lio! 
has increased by about 3,394 million crowns. 

With regard to the causes for the burdens on landed propeit; 
find that in 1871, 87.6 % of the total charges and in 1908, 96.3 
ated in credit operations. 

In the latter year, 59 % of these credits consist^ in loans, i 
in balance cm purchase price of holding, and 12.1 % in debts cort! 
on other grounds. 

In 1908 6.8 % of the general indebtedness of this group of ho 
originated in the conditions for division in cases of icheritance. 
corresponding proportion in 1871 was 12.1 %. Our Impenal Stet 
Office attributed this decrease in the proportion of the mdebti 
thus arising to the fact that the returns of those provinces are e' 
eluded in which those on whom peasant holdings devolve byinh« 
are not subject to the laws on integral succession (Bukowina, I 
and a large part of West and East Galicia). There was a decrea.^ 
amount of registered mortgages of 8.2 % in 1871 and 5.4 % ^9*’ 

to forced sales. . . 

For the general total of the various amounts and tne uiw 
mortgage, we must content ourselves with ordinary 
for all classes of holdings, but they may be considered as meuca 
special conditions of the group of holdings we are dealing 
Between 1896 and 1900 an average of 81.6 % of 
tions were for amounts of not n«>re than 2,000 crowns, 
and 1905 the corresponding average was 78.6 % ; then m i<p < 
in 1907, 75.7 %, and in 1908, 75*6 %. 
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I„ tie yeais pre^ng 1896, t/j ths, of the total of new charges 
ill classes of holdings were less than 3,000 crowns. Of these, yjid. 
, for amotrats of 200 crowns and under. 

In recent years this proporticm shovps an absolute decrease from year 
^ear in the provinces of the Alps, and a relative decrease in many 
jregions. Anincre^ has only been observed in Bukowina and Gali- 
The la^ proportion of loans fot small amounts in the annual indebt- 
5S is ^te remarkable. The cause of these small loans may be sought 
atber in the fact that there was no sufficient security or that the de- 
4 for creffits was too large or again that the farmers were afraid to 
ow, Besides the decrease in loans for very small amounts may also 
:onnected mth the increase of Raiffeisen loan banks. 

And, if this supposition is correct, we shall have to register the 
on which to coogiatnlate ourselves that from year to year recourse 
ad less and less to mortgage loans to meet the current requiremenfs 
he farms. 

In the following table we shall see the variations in the rate of in- 
;t on mortgages : 


Rates of Interest below 5 %. 



Number of Loans 

Amount 

Yea s 



of Mortgage Loans 


Total 

Percentage 

ToUl 

Percenter 


21,247 

17.7 

53,994.526 

20.8 

85 

4L300 

34-7 

173,106.550 

5x0 

^ 

68,939 

551 

298,390,472 

71.8 


87,291 

66.5 

391,460,600 

74-7 


81,396 

62.9 

361,597.781 

71.1 


106,181 

65-9 

648,758,611 

79.2 

■ Rates cf Interest above 5 %. 


I79 

98.857 

82.3 

206,040,244 

79.2 

h 

77,857 

63.3 

166420,682 

49.0 

l 90 . . . . 

56,188 

44-9 

177.183,500 

28.2 

>95 

43,934 

33-5 

132,529,708 

252 

tt). . . 

47.978 

371 

146,741,026 

28.2 


57,110 

35-0 

170,922,397 

20.8 
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AUSTRIA - OtEDIT 


The table of the total indebtedness for the whcde Empire is 
tensed by the increase of the debt due to the continually incieasiiigt. 
of credit, and by the foct that, in sjate of their regularity, repaym^ 
form only an insignificant ^itfe, and again by the slow decrease in | 
small mortgage loans, inconsistent with good economy, the const- 
impiovement in rates of interest and finally the comparatively favotiia 
results 'from the forced sales, * 

Eet us see whether the diagrams for the various provinces, fu^ 
confirmation or correction of th^ geneml statement. 

That for Upper Austria strikes us first of all by the smoothness 
the curves. 

The curve for the total amount of new charges only rises fr 
22 millions to 26 millions of crowns. In the periods 1881-18901! 
1895-1905, we even see the line of indebtedness faUs in a marked dep 
At first the curve for the repayment of debt passes far beyond that 
indebtedness originating with loans, but in the last six years it no lot 
follows the ascending curve for the total new charges. But itisne' 
passed by the curve for indebtedness originating with loans. Thectii 
of annual indebtedness for the purchase of land is of small impoitai 
and the same is true for that originating with amounts to be paid 1 
to other heirs. The forced sales and repayments or extinction of 4 
through the insufficient results of sales show little variation. 

But it cannot be ignored, that it is the indebtedness oiiginatuig « 
loans that chiefly influences the general fluctuations of the burdens 
land. 

Now Upper Austria is a province in which the position oftkp 
ants is consolidated. 

Eaige industry occupies a smaller proportion of the tenit 
than in the other provinces. In a productive area of 1,109,874 1 
tares, there are 81,308 farms. Of these 31.9 % are less than 2 hectj 
in area, 17.8 % are between 2 and 5 hectares. 50 % of the fan 
cultivate farms of between 5 and 100 hectares. 31.2 % of themfe 
medium sized holdings. 18.8 % are large farmers. 

Except in the South among the inoun.tain chains and slopes, 
country offers fertile soil for cultivation. The means of cotnmurica! 
are good and yet the indebtedness of rural land increased by 123 ffliH 
crowns between 1871 and 1908, owing to loans contracted. 

Let us compare the diagram for Upper Austria with those for Lo 
Austria, Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia. 

In all these provinces the curves of indebtedness present the S( 
general appearance. We see the same irresistible upward 
in the total of new charges, a rise due to debts for loans contracted, 
see also that the curves of repayments at the start go far beyond 
of the debts for loans. 

The annual debt, for the balance of the purchase price of h 
and for the shares of inheritance due to joint heirs, is compais^ 
small. TTiese resemblances, do not prevent our being able to 
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First of all the lines of indebtedness rise inore rapidly 
Austria, ^hernia and ffllesia. They rise in uneven waves. In 
via they rise in very irregular waves. The curves of repayment cut 
the lines of debt for loans. The curves for the sales rise rapidly 
jheinia and ^Moiavia, to fall again afterwards also rapidly. Gen- 
t speaking, in spite of this fall, in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia 
are irregular. Li tlK years which witnessed the economic reestab- 
£V.t of Upper Austria all four of these provinces showed a large 
ase in their indebtedness. 

>>wer Austria, Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia are provinces of marked 
trial progress. It has not been determined to what degree the need 
gdit for industrial business has contributed to the irregular course 
e curves of indebtedness. The sudden rises of the latter curves in 
provinces might be due to this cause, the rather as they manifest 
selves at other dates than in the agriatltuial province of Upper 
ia. 

iut the industrial progress of these provinces has also evidently 
need the progress of farmir.g. As the industrial population shave 
and more need of agricultural produce, farming necessarily soon 
ne more intensive. But the fanns' own. resources were not suffi- 
for the purpose, nor were the formers in a position tosupporta change 
onomic conditions. In order to modify their methods of farming, 
were therefore compelled more and more to have recourse to credit, 
ffe shall see from the following table how the holdings are divided 
lese provinces as compared with Upper Austria, rV. 


* 


Productivt 

Number 

T/m 

Between 

Between 

Between 

Between 


jfinces 

than 

sand 5 

S aiLd ao 

20 

3 

oflodebt' 


Area 

of Banns 

a 

and 100 

and 100 

edness 




bectares 

hectares 

hectares 

hectares 

hectares 

alnoe iS^i 


Hectares 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

MiUOQS 

of Cromia 

r Atistiia 

1,910,719 

155.725 

38.9 

17.7 

31-0 

II. 8 

42.9 

427 

nia. . . 

5.019,313 

568,389 

45-6 

24.9 

22.7 

6.3 

29.0 

■IP 

ria . , . 

2.151,901 

290,678 

5'0 

22.6 

21.8 

4-3 

26.8 

316 


498,872 

58*759 

49-5 

23.8 

21.3 

5*0 

i 26.3 

133 


us take the diagram for Styria, which will allow of our making 
^patison. The course of each curve is there more decided 
^ the four above provinces, It introduces no essential char ge in 
eneml table, fact alone appears worthy of remark. Ir. 1882 
^ 3 , as well as in 1889, the lir e for repaym^tts even passed that of 
ws originating with various credit operattons ; since 1890 it 





has remained below these collective lines, but alwa^ Ireeps above J 
curve iOT loans contracted, ^ | 

, Styria is for us quite espedally interesting/ lor, m the report 
provincial statistical office on rural holding and the state of the iuJ 
edn^ in 27 ctwmnuneSi we find the data provided fey an encpiiry^ 
cellently carried out, ^ving us a very interesting view of the ecoii(^ 
conditions of this Alpine province with mountain valleys reahy quit^, 
of the world. ..... 

Tins is what we find; the indebtedness onginatin.g in loans, wi| 
in the communes included in the report, rose on an average to 68, ^ 
of all the registered debts, presents very marked differences in tk, 
ious communes. These various differences in the percentage of inde 
edness originating in loans range from 15.94 % in the commune of Sj 
bach to 86.45 % in that of S. Leonhard. 

The Provincial Statistical Office remarks as follows : 

We may trace the origin of these considerable differences,* paj 
to local use, partly to the fact that financial economy has manifested 
self to a greater extent in town commun.^ and market centres or aj 
in the most important communes in the neighbourhood of the chief toi 
of districts. This oiunion is confirmed by the fact that, with ki 
any exceptions, we find, together with the decrease in thepeTceriaj 
loans granted, an increase in the percentage of debts onginating md 
sion among joint heirs, and in the balance of the purchase pnoc of fam 
In this province where marriage and succession contracts are 
ditional, and contracts of maintenance habitual, the share of the debt 
traded in connection with inheritance amounts on an average to 26.8- 
Some of the figures on which this average is based were.15; 3 
11.44 ; 59.98 ; 66.95 and even 100 %. Ponnal rul^ cannot im 
be* established with regard to the territory with which the report 
The debt incurred for working capital was on an average p /o « 
total. However, in proportion as the various communes became 
tinguished by intensive farming, the percen.tages vary from m 
and 2.45, to 23.4, 22.47, 27 - 8 » 37.25 and up to 44.27. The pio^ 
of the total debt owing to credit establishments, was, 
average, 56.86 %, whilst that owing to private 
41.67 %. The proportion owed to sayings banks, the mos 1 
ant sources of credit to which recourse is had, amounted 104.9/01 
8.69%, and even to 26.5% and 80.9%, wHle the ^ 

credits amounted to 74.9 %, 79.7 %> and 91.5 %. 1 ^ ^ 
that the provincial statistical office attributes these c 
marked agricultural character of the land. It considers ^ 

as a very important factor in rural mortgage credit. Wi 
ates less ^ than 50 % of the total debt in 15 communes, 

50 to 75 % in 12 communes. It may be supposed that 

private creditis agricultural credit, from relatives, neighbours a 

whilst it is only possible to distinguish a lesser number of ni(^ 
strictly so call^, among the creditors. 
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^ economic W sbdal influence of the former is not to be despised, 
fedit estdWishments are to a k^e extent outside the p^nt 
io rural laud flrould be dependent for credit on qtute other profess- 
passes. 'The credit gmted by relatives and friends consists on the 
fy of capital and interest benefiting those who are themselves 
ts and inv^ it in agriculture. It is, besides, probable that, in 
je of the majority of these private debts, there is no absolute oblige 
i repayment or payment of interest. 

e shall find also in our other Alpine lands and in all our provinces 
are predominantly agricultural, the same conditions as are shown 
case of Styria in the report of the enquiry. The old natural 
)f fanning is slowly passing away ; our peasants are gradually 
ng their farming more and more intensive, and for all this 
Dd more capital is required. Relatives, neighbours and friends 
on unable to supply the money, for they are in need of it 
Ives. It is necessary then to seek it from outside sources. Thus, 
mers render themselves at first dependent on the other classes of 
julation, and finally on the international market, where they are 
i to all the fluctuations of speculation. With the change of the sys- 
farming, another important change takes place in the economic 
ial conditions. The community of interests disappears gradually 
I reappear much later, through the necessity itself of the age, un- 
; form of co-operative societies for credit and production.’ 

£ following table enables us to form an idea of the conditions and 
■dness of the farms in the provinces under consideratioti . 


ICQ 



Pro- 

ductive 

area 

hectares 

Number 

of 

Farms 

Farms 

Increase 
of Indebtedness 

Between 

1B71 and 1908 

Hilions 
of crowns 

Of less 
than 2 
hectares 

% 

Between 

aands 

hectares 

% 

Between 
sand 30 
hectares 

% 

Between 
30 and 
100 

hectares 

% 

Between 
5 and 
100 

hectares 

% 


2,08a, 653 

150,428 

33‘3 

234 

31.8 

114 

43.2 

192 

1 . . . 

(08,160 

15,825 

23.2 

14-3 

359 

22,3 

38.2 

57 


938.286 

33.294 

32.4 

t6B 

32-7 

25.0 

37.7 

61 


951.022 

57,477 

31.8 

194 

39-1 

9.5 

48.6 

8^ 


2.158,315 

127,509 

52.1 

21.6 

184 

8.5 

24/) 

371 

n - . . 

238,830 

18,034 

424 

26,3 

23.3 

4.4 

' 29.7 

30 Since 1888 


745,248 

79,759 

43.3 

27.8 

25.5 

3.0 

28.5 

120 Ooritr i v g 


7,576,098 

1,008,541 

44.0 

364 

18.0 

I.O 

lOiO 

and 

388 Otadiscaf " ^ 


^■<"9415 

109,170 

37A 

38.0 

1 2.1 

1.5 

13.8 

46‘lBttla 


us^mpaje with our taWe the diagrams of the regions for which 
ve been supplied. It is of small importance whether 




He oflOtmiob^ v&eie tfe 

aiid cofitxe^ 4jf ini 
/Tyfoi attd 

to preset th^ condlttan peasant landed property i>y m 
o'^fmeeMinghi cl tmdl^ded spceession) and in accordance ^ 
of re^tei^ holdiafS^ {Bo^^oUe) ; or again of tbe liantitn^ 
and a large part (^ Galicia and Bukowina, where the fannen 
holdings to one principal heir in their wilt, and distribute 
other h^is, shares according to thetr degree r whether it be < 
of thessE^ we consider, tiwf above comparison will only show us, 
that, except fof slight differences, these provinces present ties 
ditions, from those with peasant farms of an average area to li 
small or very small farms. 

The curve for the debt representing the balance of tie 
price of holdings, and that representing the shares of inheritai 
tered to the credit of joint heirs, are at a rather low level. Ti 
with its mountains and uncultivated land, and ite valleys cult 
the fullest extent, where the land is consequently dear, forms ; 
tion. lyoans predominate in all the curves of indebtedness i 
ascending movements of greater irregularity in projfortion as 1 
to farms the economic situation of which is inferior or to famu 
selves smaller. But iu all the provinces there is a great readines; 
the extinction of debts by forced sales havin.g produced a loss k 
by the lowest curves, above all in the regions with smallest fan 
Xittoral, Galida and Bukowina, where they are the lowest pos 
spite of this the curve for forced sales in certain provinces lis' 
oertingly. This shows that these provinces which have' litt 
suffer from the severity of their creditors, and that results of 1 
sales are frequently sufficient to pay ah the debts, one after 
according to their rank in the register. 

But in order not to be misled by certain appearances, we 
serve : In the small province of Salzburg the curves of indebta 
repayment are subjected to some strong influence, probably tl 
thermal Stations of Wildbad, Gastein, Bruck-Fasch ar.d Zell, w 
of the same name, a summer resort. In addition, Vorailbeiig, 
a region of domestic industry, which understands how to save 
conditions fer more permanent than, they could be without tl 
mentary capital thus obtained. 

And now from the preceding data we may draw our w 
' We find no confirmation in our data of the opinion that it is 
to seek the principal cause of the increase in the land debt of 
trian farmers, in the fact that the balance of the purchase pric 
ings and tibe debts due on shares of inheritance to be paid to 
are secured by regisferation in the land registers. 

Doubtless there is a point we must not fail to take into cons 
namely that these two dasses of debt are met by means of lo 
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^ ... ... - , . . ■ . . ■ . . ^ 

^ ntt^ i#]^p6rfioft as thfe propfejs aiiide by mai«y economy 
ptiiiaites «*dit^y of the d^bt 

'The Otee <rf th« Pfovhice of Styria professes Itself of timt 

jnioo- But, precisely the regions of the Kmpirein wluch our fanners regul- 
j the sttccaabe of their holdings, according to andait usage, by cem- 
icts of mafirnge, jhbeiitatKs and maintenance, or in conformity wdth 
g of undfd^®edSuCeessi<Mi, so that the joint Kdis only reed w a small 
jt of their iitfhefcnce and that the one who reedves the hwding has 
siatable poi^bn, these regions, we repeat, show, as the Imperial 
atistical (M 5 ce sap, that the debt on the shares to be paid to jdnt 
iisis relatively higher than in the parts of the Eminre where there 
fjeedoffl of testamentary bequest 

If, further; loans contracted to pay the shares due to jomt hdrs aiid . 
t balance of the purd^e price of holdings had had so decisive an in- 
lence, the curves expressing this part of the indebtedness would show 
deafly. They would show various marked falls. We cannot there- 
ft seek in these causes of debt the chief reason of the rapd increase 
the burdens on the land of our ^rmers ; there is another reason for tWs 
at we find manifesting itself clearly, we mean the more and more ap- 
edable shortage of capital, due to the increasingly intensive system 
fanning, and entailing increased need of credit. 

Certainly, we must congratulate ourselves that the soil of the mou- 
thy has not been exploited by a small number of large farmers, but 
large number of small ones. As a general rule, every fanner applies 
mself more wjien working on his own account than when engaged by 
hers and the land feels the effect. The more intensive fanning is re- 
irted to, the more important is the fact that of 2,856,349 independent 
nners,' 1,246,922 have cmly very small farms of less than 2 hectares 
id 806,290 others have at most only 5 hectares to work. These 2,053,212 
nail and very small farms, worked on a primitive system, would 
? anable to meet the requirements of intensive farming, dther because 
Kir farmers are deficient in economic knowledge or, and chiefly, be- 
luse they are without the necessary means. 

In order to maintain themselves on their land, they have to pro- 
ice more, but they lack that which, with their working cajfital, alone 
)uld make such increase of production possible. Hiey mtKt have re- 
lurse to loans. But the supply must be abundant, for, otherwfae, if 
■^y are too small, generally it is money thrown away without apprecia- 
!e result. 

must therefore consiider the prospect before us. The debt Is 
med on second and even third mortgage and the rate of interest 
Mch new loan increases : the farmer becomes the slave of the interest 
t has to pay, the profits of tlK land enrich o^r professions, other dis- 
pi'ovinces, and finally the debt for loans increases continually, 
economic situation of our 636,171 fartneis on medium siz^ 
is also not very prosperous. 
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The comae rf the repayment cums shows us wtot efforts our fana, 
eis mate to pay that debts, \rith just ri^t, comptaints are made »it|, 
mote and mme frequency, of the decrease in the funds of our rural popij. 
ation. 

It is not therefore a case of the difficult art of ^pting oneself t( 
drcumstances nor of the introductioH of le^l juroyiaons for the main 
tenance of property for tiie hdrs, but of measures to be taken to cod 
solidate the position of the hdder, ^or it is cm his itfospenty that tlat 
Ibs childrea and that of the young genereticm of Austrians depends, 
Most of the debts entered in the land registers are certainly contrary 
to the interests of agriculture. 

This is not because the shares of joint beiis and the balance of the 
purchase price that still remains to be paid wdgb excessively and mote 
and more heavily on the land ; but, because the debts contracted to 
coyer the working exposes, which should be incurred under the fonn of 
peiscmal loans speedily repaid out of the profits of the farm, appear as 
burdens on the land, and remain encumbering it even after the eco- 
nomic period for which they were required and which should have made 
provision for their discharge has long passed’ Another reason is that \h 
loans cm land serving for the purchase of the land and the improvemeiit 
of the soil, that is, the real debt cm the farm, generally eucmmber the 
land without any possibility of their being paid off in small instalments 
and consequently without it being possible to reduce the amount. A 
final reason is that, very often, a first loan, at a feir rate of intntBt, 
necessitates, first a second and then a third mortgage, by means oi 
which the interest becomes higher and the net revenue is reduced. 

A policy in conformity with the economic laws of credit might in- 
troduce a radical change. With it should be united a coreppondiug k- 
andal policy to keep the savings where they are made and ^ ve them m 
applications without letting them pass to the international market non 
whence they could cmly be itecoyered at a higher cost. The proviuaa 
mortgage institutes of Austria, and the Raiffeisai Banks, institution 
the reputation of which has long been made, offer all that is 
for the formation of that large credit organization in confoimty with tn 
requirements of the farmers. It is only a question of forming it quic . 
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§ I. The mortgage system in chiei. 


] 4 nd credit is so dependent on the excellence of the laws that govern 
^ estate and the mortgage system, that we deem it opportune to pdnt 
lit the characteristics of these laws before we speak of the “ Caja de Cre- 
ito ffipotecario and of other mortgage banhs which have arisen by 
irtiie of the fundamental law of August 29th., 1855, 

The Civil Code of Chili, promulgated, on December, 14th., 1855, 
| 5 tituted a system of publicity with regard to changes in property and all 
“t relates to the constitutiou of morl^ges. It has therefore establish^ 
which allow of a clear insight into the exact le^I condititRi of 
real estate, the transfers and divisions it may have undergone, and 
^oeitaimng the encumbrances on it. The Code has in this way been 
‘Pourable to the increase of Land Credit. 



la Chili a distinction is made between the title to property and 
manner of its acquisition ; to effect the transfer of real estate, the titfe 
must be entered in the land register. Until this entry be made, thougij 
the contract of sale be complete and give rise to obhgaticms between 
contracting parties, no real right has bw conferred, nor has it any foiQ 
as regards a third party. This nec^ty of legUtiation to establish a tta 
right over land as against third persons entails the Mowing consequence 

(1) Every objection to alienation or burdening of real estate must h 
registered before producing any effect as regards third parties, 

(2) Sequestration of real estate cannot be effected legally as regard 
third parties unless duly registered. 

(3) All objections against sequestration, and other changes in ti 
state of the property must be registered in the department inhabitated by 
the person against whom such objections are directed, and also in the d^ 
partment or departments in which the property is situated. 

The Civil Code requires that every mortgage be guaranteed bya 
principal written obligation, which, to become valid, must be enter«! 
in the register kept by the Registrar of mortpges of the department ii 
which the real estate offered as guarantee is situated. ^ entry wd 
show, besides the necessary indication of the contracting parties, tb? 
prindpal details of the contract, the extent of the obligatior, and 
must describe the real estate exactly. 

It is important for us to observe that under the Chihan system Utat 
are no secret mortgages, either leg<d or iudicial. A mortgage can only k 
passed by contract, and on a definite real estate property. 

In this manner any one who lends capital on land^ property, tan 
by consultation of the register kept by the mortgags registrar, make m 
whether or not the property offered as guarantee be fr^ from all enctm 
brance. Therefore, the mortgage institutions are calculat^ to raspr 
confidence in the money market as mortgages secured on loans done 
present the same risks as secret, legal or judicial mort^^. 

The mortgage affects not only the land but also everything OHinec 
with it that may be considered as real estate, and also increase m va u 


improvements, rents and insurance. ^ j r faJiinP 1 

The creditor has preference rights and in case of the debtor failirg 
fulfil his obligations, may sell the property by judicial alienation, 

deduct from the price the amount of the m(^pge. ■ Hvnieari 

This system of publidty, as it exists in Chih is thus mamtmn^ y _ 
(rf redsters kept in the Office of the Regisfro Conservaiono de 


We shall in a few words describe the mode of working 
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aie divided into three groups which correspond to the three 
bodiss qi registers : 


(i) of OwnerHp; in this are noted all transfers of the property 

^^^r made by persons still living, freely or under conditions, or at 

Jeatb, 

I |2) of Mofigages and of Encumbranus ; in which entry 

Lmade of mcffts^ges, i^ts, right of usufruct, use and habitation, servit- 
afld other real rights. There are also here noted contracts of hire, 
jgpensive or resolutive clauses, and all other rights constituted on them* 
(3) Register of Inierdictions or 'Prohibitions of Sale', m which an entered 
jlinip^ments whether conventional, legal or judicial, that in any way 
(Strict the right of alienation. 

Besides these entries, note is taken of all cancellations, transfers of 
Bort^ge and everythmg else that refers to the entries made. 

These books are kept by a Reg^trar appointed by the President of 
ie Republic. Before taking office this Registrar must take the same 
jathasanotary, and give a certain security ora mortgage as a guarantee 
iw the correct performance of the duties of his office. 


§ 2. The eaw of 1855 “ c.\ja de catoTo hipotecakio 


The organisation of the Mortgage Credit Bank deserves special atten- 
tion, because it is a type of land credit institutions, and is planned to cor- 
respond exactly with the sodal and economic conditions of the period and 
rf the country in which it arose. 

If we turn in thought to the condition of Chili in 1855, we s^U perceive 
the difficulties of the problem of land credit, the solution of winch was as 
mportantitt the rural economy of that country as in that of more advanced 
iations at the same period. But in Chili the problem could not be solved 
by means of the same kind of institution which had arisen in other coim tries . 
It would in fact have been absurd to expect co-operative institutions of 
land credit where the social cohesion so needful for them, did not exist, 
was besides a want of ca|Xtal and it would have been too long to 
for the constitution of companies of foreign capitalists. Another 
difficulty was the fact that it was r ot till that date that registration of pro- 
perty and of mortgages be^n as a result of the promulgation of the civil 
Previous to such registration it would have been unUkely that foteig’.i 
■^ptal would be risked in the establishment of mortgage banks. 

Nothing remained except for the State to intervene and provide for 
^ vital interests of agriculture where private initiatiw was wanting. 

la virtue of the law of 1855, the State founded and organised the “ Caja 
^ Credito ffipotecario governed by an adtnimstrati\^ body which acted 
*^teTmediary between proprietors and capitalists. Under the vigilant 
^ of the law this company was capable of inspiring greater faith in the 
market than could a company of capitalists. 
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But oue characteristic of this law is that no monopoly of 
was granted to the Bank established in 1855, because capitalist compauia 
desirous of carr^g on business in land cr^t. received the same privileg 
and were subject to the same (^ligations as the “ Caja de Credito 5? 
tecario ”, It was hoped that this would lead to the establishment in virta 
of the law, of a credit institutitm, and at the same time attract thioi^ 
other companies, even thot^h formed of capitalists, the largest pogsibi 
amount of money to investment in land. 

The “ Caja de Credito Hipotecaiio ” is not exactly a State Baif 
though it was established with a view to public utility. It does not seel 
to derive any profit from its transactions. Land-owners who contnc 
loans, besides the interest due to the creditors, pay onlyasmall percentaj 
destined to cover the ea5)enses of administration. 

The Mortgage Credit Bank, in accordance with the law of August 
1855, is intended to facilitate the granting of mortgage loans, and tba 
repayment at long terms, in. yearly instalments, with interest and sinldsi 
fund. This institution is not legally authorised to carry on any transactiot! 
of other kinds, except that of issuing bonds guaranteed by moitgaga 
These bonds are issued in series either in the name of the holder or payabl 
to the bearer, at the option of the borrower. He receives the capital \ 
requires, not in cash but in bonds, winch he afterwards sells onthemarfot 

But what are the conditions as to contracting a loan? Those wIk 
desire to borrow from this bank for long terms must pass a mortgage ii 
favour of the bank. At the same time they must engage topayanmially 
from the date when they receive the bond until the expiration of the cm 
tract, (i) a sum as interest not exceeding 8 %; (2) a freely stipulated atMn' 
into sinking fund; (3) a sum not exceeding % % towards a reserve ftitii 
and the working expenses. These annual payments must be made hil 
yearly in advance; if they are not paid at the expiration of the contract tli 
borrower will be charged interest at 2 % per month. 

The bonds passed in favour of the Bank must be legally secured « 
first moit^ges on land of at least double the value of the loan, Biti 
fact the Bank exacts additional security to that required bylaw. Attii 
present time, for instance, loans are granted at most for 40 % of ^ 
value of the land mortgaged, with the exception however of those hcH 
ings which are placed in the first class (i); In the case of land of thesec 
ond doss, the loans are granted up to ofte-third of its value, and in thato 
land belonging to other classes, up to one-fourth of its value. Loans « 
granted only to one-fourthof the value of vine^rds and orchards on hol(n^ 
belonging to the first or second class . In calculating the value of 
and orchards no account is taken of the value of the land, lo^ on w" 
may be contracted according to ite dassification , In estimatiDg 
value <rf a landed estate with a view to lokis, the wooded and moimtaH^ou 

(i) HoMMgs are dasslfied according to the districts to which they belog and 
to tte natine of the soil. 
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^oflS are not taken into account. Buildings on the real estate may 
[ justued. serve as a guarantee for a loan to the fourth part of their value' 
At Santiago and Valparaiso the regulations for mortgage loans on 
j])an real estate have beai drawn up with much administrative wisdom 
jjrt this subject need not be pfuisued in the ^>rcsent article. 

In virtue of a special law of February 20th;, 1905 on cheap dwell- 
igs, the Moi^ge Credit Bank is authorised to tend in the form of bonds 
ipitaltotheamoontof 75 %of the value of the land and buildings con- 
.mplated in this law. 

By another special law of November 9th.. 1908 whkh authorised the 
gal constitution of an irrigation company, the Bank was empowered to 
sue fflor^ge bonds instead of those issued by the abow-mentianed com- 
mies, The law makes special provision for the security of these loans. 

According to the constitution of the Bank the amount of a loan must 
A be less than 500 pesos, and the value of the mortgaged land must not 
I less riian 2,000 pttos (i). But tlte Bank does not think it desirable to 
scend to these limits . When a credit account is opened on real property 
small value it is often found that the sum borrowed is destined to defray 
(lent expenses, and is not repaid when it teUs due. This leads to the 
cessity of compulsory sale, involving legal expenses out of proportion 
the sum to be recovered. Experience has proved the wisdom of not 
mting very small loans. In fact, for many years the Bank has not 
mted loans for less than 5,000 pesos, nor on the guarantee of landed 
yperty of less value than 20,000 pesos. 

Since 1892, many loons of 1,000 pesos secured on land worth at 
St 5,000 pesos have been granted. At that time it was found that in 
leial th^e obligations were not punctually repaid, and in many cases a 
^ liqdda.tiQa was necessary. Althoi^h the Bank did not immedi^ 
Jylose, yetin 1898 it was considered better to raise the limit of the loans 
5,000 pesos, guaranteed on real estate valued at 20,000 pesos at the 
St. hi later years many members of the Legislative Assembly being 
avow of small loans, the Bank decided to grant loans even of only 3,000 
o^th a mortgage guarantee of at least 10,000 pesos, 

The estimate of real property to be mor^ged is by the law of 1855 
‘ w) entrusted to a commission of experts nominated by those who 
IK the Joans. The experts are required in making their estimate not 
? to calculate the extent and value of the property, but taking into 
the of tlie expiration of the loan, to consider the dicumstances 
cb might in future increase or diminish the value of the real estate, 
hmnts (rf space prevent our describing the procedure required of a 
owier desiring a mortgage loan, and % information which he must 
as to the situation and extent of the property, the qualityand quant- 
pfi^ucts, the taxes it pays, etc. On all these points the law and 
Kgulations of the Bank have laid down precise rules to ensure the 
‘ guarantees for credit transactions. 

^ goM pesois 1.89 fr., 

^ paper p«so i^ag (jq January 31st., tgia, 1,08 fr. 
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§3. Issue AW guarantee OBP BONDS. 

The necessary ccmditions for granting a loan having been satisfiei^ 
bonds to the value of the loan are ooaisigned to the honour. In 
that these bonds may be favourably received on the money market, tbi 
law not only ensures scrupulous exactness as to their issue, the fiioiW 
gtmrantee, the payment of interest and the reimbuisement, but also pej 
mits the ^ving (rf such bonds as security for the discharge of a public del^ 
or as a legal deposit, or their purchase as an investment for capiti 
belonging to wards , the incapable, charitable institutions ,sa vings-banks etc 
The State has invested in land bonds of the Bank capital represented h 
paper money in dTculati<m amounting to more than 30 millions of pesos ani 
the fund amounting to 22 milUons of pesos formed by redemption rent* 

The bonds, which may be payable either to the holder or thebearer.an 
issued in series, for a nominal value ol 1,000, 500, 200 or 100 pesos ead 
certificate. For every issue the following proportion must be obser\'ed 
three-fifths of the whole loon must be in bonds of i,ooq pesos; of the le 
mabing two-fifths two-tMrds must be in bends of 500 pesos, and of tb 
remaining third two-tWtds must be in bonds of 200 pesos, and one-tliiic 
in bonds of roo pesos each. 

The bonds on which the interest and the sinking fund payments in 
the same belong to one and the same series. 

There are four series in circulation . The first, at 8 % interest with 2 
sinking fund, for 21 years, was issued in 1856. But bonds of the sam 
series with i % sinking fund were issued in 1903 for 28 years. 

Interest is paid on this series on June 30th. and December 3Bt. « 
every year. 

The second series bearing 5 % interest with 2 % sinking furd, fo 
25 ^ years, was issued in 1865. Interest is paid on March 31st, aiK 
Sesptember 30th. In 1905 a series at 5 %and i % was issued. 

The third series, for 22 years, was issued in 1870 with interest at 7 % 
vrithz % sinking fund. Brads of the same series, for 30 % years, witi 
1 % sinking fund have been issued stnee 1903. Interest is paid « 
July 25th. and January 15th. of every year. 

The fourth series, for 33 years, with interest at 6 % with 2 % su’kiii| 
fund, was issued in 1880. Brads of the same series for 33 years, wrti 
I % sinking fund have been i^ued sinoe 1900. 

To guarantee the payment of the interest and capital to the creditor 
thatis ti) the hrddeis of these bonds, a reserve fund has been formed. The^ 
wse at first much opposition to the formatira of this fund which constitute 
the true capital of the Bank, because it was, maintained that an hstJtt 
tion of pul^c utility should not accumulate capital, and thus incr^ 
the charges on its loans. But Antraio Vaias, the first manager of the Ban 
p<Mut^ out ^ advantages to the borrowers themselves from a reset' 
fund which would increase the confidence of capitalists in the setupaloti 
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by the Bank of tire obligations incurred by the issue of bonds, 
^ yalue of which would tl^ be n^aintained. 

According to Art. 20 of the law of 1855 the reserve fund is formed, (i) 
vJjat remains of the % per cent (art. 4, no 3) paid by the borrowers, 
fer deduction of all working expenses: (2) of what remains of the 
iflual instalments after interest and payment to the sinking fund have 
^ deducted : (3) of the interest exacted as a fine from unpunctual bor- 
Nffiis : (4) of the value of allotted bonds and of the interest due by pre- 
liptive right to the Bank when the former are not redeemed witlin ten 
and the latter within five from the date of allotment or from the 
(te when due. 

Art. 21 authorises the Bank to put the reserve fund out at interest or 
I invest it in public funds. 

the amount of ^ % on the amount of the loans, paid by the borrowers 
offl the Bank was charged in accordance with the constitution up to the 
tar 1%, when the reserve fund having risen to 11,991,380, while the bonds 
sued amounted to $ 25,735 it was decided to abolish every com- 
mon, because it appeared that the reserve fund already formed, with 
apessive increase arising from fines and from interest every year would 
I sufficient to guarantee the transactions of the Bank. 

Not till 1910 was it decided that a commission of ^ % should be paid 
itk borrowers so that the reserve fund might still correspor d with the 
[tended issue of bonds. 

As there are no sharehcfiders in this Bank to divide the profits, it is 
ovided by the law above quoted and by the executive regulations, that, 
soon as a sufficient reserve fund has been formed, the sums paid as 
les etc. shall be used for the benefit of the debtors or for the establishment 
savings-banks, which by law would have been obliged to invest their 
pital in bills of exchange. The Mortgage Bank has thus contributed 
the support of the savings-banks by annual payments amounting to- 
920,000. 

The Mortgage Bank is guaranteed, not only by a reserve fund, but also^ 
f the State. During the serious agricultural crisis from 1861 to 1863,, 
^reserve fund, which amounted to $143,737 guaranteeing a circulation of 
«ds to the value of $ 5,579,400, was completely exhausted. Then the 
the Bank a cajxtal of $ 100,000 which, however, it was not ne- 
saiy to touchy because paymaits began to pour in regularly, and the 
'hirbed equilibrium was restored. 

The law departing from the principles laid down by the Code 1ms 
the Bank special privileges wthregard tothe security of its credit 
^ijess and the judicial proceedings necessary for the recovery of debts. 
When those from whom annual paymen,ts are due (ait. 16 of the law 
,° 55 ) do not fulfil their obUgatiwis, and after legal notice do not pay 
within thirty days, the Bank may claim possession of the mort- 
or require that the property be put up to auction . 

^^vicg obtained the land, the Bank receives all the profits, and wher^ 
gss and other expenses are paid, it deducts the annual payments that 
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are dne, and leaves the rest to the debtor, who may at any moment 
possession of the laud by paying all that he owes to the Bank. 


§ 4. Admuhstration and capitai^ op the bank. 


The direction and administration of the Bank are entrusted to a na 
ager, a cashier, an inspector an accountant, a secretary and a board 
management. 

These are all appointed by the President of the Republic ; the maim 
immediately by the President, but the accountant, the inspectoral 
> cashier are proposed by the Board of Management, and the secretary is p 
posed by the manager. 

The Board of Management is composed of the manager, the iuspecti 
and four members, two of whom are nominated by the Senate, and h 
by the Chamber of Deputies. 

Each Chamber, though this was not done in the case of the first Boai 
.formed for the establishment of the Bank, chooses one of the two meih 
from among the land holders who make the largest annual paymenb 
the Bank. Every half year the Board of Management must send toll 
Government a report on the transactions of the Bank, and must publish 
tt^ther with the annual balance sheet in the ofifidal organ. 

At the beginning of every year the Board must present to the Gova 
ment a detailed report of all the transactions carried out by the Banh,2i 
of the results obtained during the preceding year. 

The powers of the Board and of the separate officers are ptedse 
■ defined by the rules drawn up by the President of the Republic in age 
ment with the Coundl of State. 

The law of 1855 determined (art 28) the fundamental functions oftl 
Board of Management ; it must ; (l) determine, within the limite fixed! 
1he law, the proposed rate of interest and the amount to be paid towafl 
the sinking fund on the bonds issued ; (2) lay down rules for the issue' 
bonds, and for their maturity ; (3) make each year an estimate of the « 
of management ; (4) arrange for the drawing of the bonds to be ew 
mshed, and destroy those which have already expired. The hmcti«i 5 
the Board are honorary. 

The working capital and the progress of tins institution may be 
cisely expressed by figures which show the rapid increase in the issue 
‘bonds and the variations in the reserve fund at different periods. 

The following table shows the position of the Bank at the end ofeai 
of the six periods mdic?ited : 
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The work performed by the " Caja de Credito Hipotecario ” is remark- 
i; the loans represented by the bonds issued amounted in 1868 to 4 tniU- 
! of pesos ; on the 31st of December, 1910 they had risen to 205 tnill- 
i of pesos, and in igii to 218 millions. 

To judge of the importance of these figures, we must oteerve that in 
) the value of the bonds issued by all the Mortgage Banks --ha Caja 
iided — amounted to $ 323,666,800. And as, according to the Com. 
iai Registers in I909, the value of private landed property throughout 
Republic was $ 2,488,817,574 (of which 718 millions for rural property) 
sums mvested m mortgages at this period were about 13 % of the total 
le of the landed property. Whilst in the first period {1856-1868) 
bonds bore an interest of 8 %, on December 31st., X911 almost half of 
bonds in drculation ($100,595,200) bore interest of less than 6%. 
5 beneficent alleviation of the burden on the debtors was the result 
raiious successful transactions. 

Until a few years ago, loans were only made in the country itself, 
in 1911, the Bankissued,throughFrench bankers, for the foreign market 
^ to the amount of 40 millions of francs at 5 % in gold ; and in a 
tiays these were all taken up. For the satisfaction of all demands it 
found necessary to issue bonds of the same series 5 % and i % in gold , 
money to the amount of £176,200, using the certificate already 
?^red for the United States Exclmnge. 

foe reserve fund has fluctuated considerably with the varying sums in 
^tion to whidi it had to serve as guarantee. Ftom i % at the dose 
y the proportion of the reserve fund to the bonds in circulation rose 
7*3 %, and then fell to 3.3 % on December 31st., 1911, 

^ese variation^ were due to various causes. We must first observe 
the commission paid by debtors to the Bank was reduced in 1878 from 
and totally suppressed in 1887, because of the large increase 
‘Preserve fund. 






Bat there were two other causes. The first was the financial id 
afffljded to the Bank by the foniiati<m and worldng of the Savings ^ 
at Santiago, which has served as a model for similar institutio^ • 
parts of Qjili. The second cause is the loss suffered in serious"*^ 
cultural crises. 

The first of these, occurred in 1861-1866 and the Bank, tbeii ■ 
early stages, saw its whole reserve fund disappear. 

The next shock to its interests was in 1^9 on the breaking ou( 0(11 
Pacific war, when its bonds fell considerably on the financial aat^ 
This depressi(m was, however, only temporary. 

A third disastrous period was from 1898 to the close of 1909. in 
•twelve years the Bank suffered losses to the amount of $ 
Notvnth standing this, the increase of the reserve fund was not (5 
sufficient to balance these losses but there was a net gain of $1,699* 

As the present manager of the Bank, Luis Barros Borgeno, 
served, the losses suffered during these twelve years may be considei 
as a light sacrifice in comparison with the transactions carried oiitj 
the advantages effected by keeping up the price of real estate. 

However, again to increase the reserve fund, the Board ofMarageme 
of the Bank reintroduce, at least for a time, a commission charge of 
on the amounts of loans. 

In this article we have endeavoured to show our readers the ckia 
teristics of land credit in Chili and the magnitude of the work performed t 
the “ Caja de Cr6dito Hipotecario set on foot by Antonio Varras, wl 
proposed the law for its foundation and for twenty five years was manaj 
of the Institution. 

From wl^t has gcfflie before, it can be unhesitatingly affinncd thattf 
instittttion can bear comparison with any similar in the most ad^’ana 
countries of Europe. 

We may also say that such an institution, founded moie thar kH 
century ago, was in advance of its period, and that it now holds a positii 
corresponding in all points with the economic development of the co^ti 
The importance of this institution is also reoogoised abroad, h <3 
of our recent numbws our readen will have read that the Republic 
Costa Rica, wishing to advance the interests of rural property by thecrt 
tion of a Mortgage Bank, took for its model the Caja de Cr^ito 
cario '* founded in Chili in 1855. We may also add that the credit aJ 
ficates put in diculation by this Bank are officially quoted on the 
Bourse, and, by consent of the llfimstry of Finance of the French Rep^'® 
are conddered a? equivalent to Government stock. 

In a future article we shall contin ue the subject, speaking of other 
gage insti^tions abated under the same fundamental law of 1855, ^ * 
a§ of ti)e Savings Banks, of which the first was founded in Santisscf 
affiliate to the “ Caja de Ct^ito Ffipot^cario, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF RECENT DATE ON CREDIT 
IN LATIN AMERICA. 


(iPflCIAL PUBLICATIONS (BRAZIL) : 

xEio 110. 9i9O0 coacede autoruacao ao Banco Nadonal Ultramarino, com sAle 
m l^sboa (Portugal!), pata funccionar no Brazil, com uma snocntsal ncsta capitaL e 
approva 08 Kspertivos estatutou. {Decree no, 9,900 t)ie Nofkmal Omtsm 

BmI, ffetd^ftarters 0t Lisbon {Portugtl^ for Work in Bwa, with « n BrMcAIa 
iht Cental, ond opprovtni its Rnies). In the “ Diario Official. No. 297, December 17th,, 
[912. Rio it Janeiro). 

POBUCaTIONS op credit institutions (ARGENTINA): 

HvroiH^CAiitE Naxionale : Rapport sur ies op^tions de I’atmte ipn. {Natloml 
Pflrfgigr Bank t Report for the Workit^ Year, 1911). Printed by J. Landrean e Co, 
Bncnos Ayres, 1912. 

bwFoNCiER SoP-AiifeMCAiK : Rapport, neuvifime exercice, 1911-1912. {South American 
Land CrtdU Institute: Report for the Ninth Workini Year, 1911-1912). Antwerp, 1912, 


(ITHBR PUBLICATIONS (ARGENTINA AND BRAZIL): 


sra a Hooar Arobnuno. In the “ Econoodste Europe ”, no. i,oS6, Novem- 
ber 1st., 1912, Paris. 


(A.) : Banqne Hypothicwe Franco-Argentine (Fruneo-Argentine Mortgage Bomk)f. 
I> tie Economiste Europtei ”, no. 1,092, December 13th., 1913. Paris. 
tADOBES. PAOLO ( 5 fzfe o/ S'. PoK^). Bi tiw " MonltcuT des Inters MatMds ”, Oc- 
tober 35th,, 1912. Btttsaels. (Showing the Finandal ^toatim and the 'Valuation of 
Coffee in the State of S. Paiilo). 

VDEsTo bancabio (Paii^’ng fi»sffws$). In the “ Boletim da Directoria de Indtutria 
e Commeieio No. 6, 1912, Rio de Jandio (Giving the Balance Sheets of the Mort* 
gige Banks of S. Panb for >&y and June, 1912). 

» Cwrwo Rural de Pixanoveieas (PUangueiras Agricukural Credit Bonk)^ In 
^ “ Revista Commerdal c Financeita No. 810, 19x2. Rio de Janeiro. (Annonnce- 
“otofthe Foundttkm of the above Bank at Pitai^dras, S. PatUo). 
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RIOUS FORMS OF I,AND SETTLEMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 


OPFIOAI, SOUKCES: 

pu, YBAH book of the C01im0NWEAI.XH OF AUSTRALIA, I 9 OI-I 9 II, (^TtOU, Biflt 
t Co. Udboome. 

!Cul Year Book of New Sooth Wales. W. A. GtilUck. Sydney, 1911 , 
ittuN Year Book, i 9 io>ii. J. Kemp. BCelboutnev 
[B AumALiA : Handbook of Information, Rogen, Addaide, 

3»ooi OF Sooth Aostralia, C. E. Bristow. Addalde, 

otHER sources: 

im: Blstoiy of AtntraUa. 

xicd Garran: The Annotated Constlttttion of the Austnlian Coonnoiiwcalth. 
imiA, Its I^and, CoNPraoN and Prospects, \rilliani Bladcwood and Sons. B^a- 
1911, 

DEN (F, U.) : The HistoriGal Records of New Sottfh Wales. 

AN (}, F.): The Cladstone Cokmy. Hsber,. I^oadon, 1898 . 


The study of the various systems of laud settlement adopted by 
States of the Australian Contiuent may be very profitable, as the cour - 
isHkely to have a great development, embracing as it does so large 
area (2,974,581 square miles), still very thinly peopled (4,425,083 ir - 
itants). Itis just on account of this small population that the Australian 
have agdn begun to encourage European immigration and mere 
the immigration of agriculturists. It is evident then, ever 
a this point of view, htw opportune may be the lessons to be learned 
the various systems of land concession. Although in their geu- 
' ’^tKue these systems present great similarities, yet they differ, in 
Jnety of particulais, in the laws of each Australian State, especially 
^ %id to the term and the conditions of the grant. 

« oor first two sections we shall deal with the general history of the 
of Australia and shall mention the most striking charac- 
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teristics of the various forms of land concessicm now in force, and de 
more at large in the later sections with the separate States, in the foflj, 
ing order : (a) New South Wales. (6) Victoria, (c) Queensland, (rf) 
Australia, [e] West Austmha, </) Tasmania. 


§1. Historical OBSERVATIONS. 

The Earliest Grants of Land. — Towards the end of the eighteeni 
century, the British Government, advised of the frequent voyages off 
ploratiw organized by the French, hastened in its turn to organize oth 
with greater frequency and with more definite intentions. These ^ 
.ages, continued h the nineteenth century, ended in Great Britain &cqd 
ing possession of the whole Australian continent. At the same date, ti 
British Government found itself, by the proclamation of the Independen 
of the United States of America, shut out from that territory, in some poin 
of which it had planted penal colmiies, so that it had again to solve t 
problem of the transportation of convicts. It was then thought th 
the Australian teiritorv might be utilised in the same manner as the lo 
American colonies and this idea found its practiral realisation in 17I 

In the earliest days of Colonization in Australia, the soil of the con 
try was alienated by simple Royal Concession and the Governor of tl 
prWnce in conformity with instructions received from the State Seoe 
ary, made the transfer. But on April 25th., 1787 special instnictifJ 
were given to the Governor in terms of which he received ^wer to gr 
land free for 10 yeaxs» only to discharged prisoners. During this mil 
period, the grantee was not bound to pay any tax, rent or dues, but 
the termination of the ten years, he had to pay an annual sum of W. 
every 30 acres of land received. TMrty acres constituted the inaw 
amount a man might receive, unless he were married, when he coni 
have another twenty and ten more acres for each child born afterw'afl 

and supported by him. , 1 a mn 

Th^rprovisions were tot appHed in New South Wales and m 
precisely in the neighbourhood of Parramatta, where, in Febn« 
1789, a farm of 30 acres was granted to a discharged prisoner, ra 

James Ruse. , « . .viCfotPPi 

In the same year, further instructions of the Secretary 

powered the Governor to grant land also to free 

sailors who, after bang detached for service in New 

d^ire to settle in the colony. Uet us incitotatly observe y 

Wales at that date comprised the whole Eastern portion of A 

In the n^w provisions by which the concessions were exten , 

iramiffrants and sailors, it was laid doim that d 

more than lOO acres of land, and that for every 50 acres _ ^ 

an annual refit of one shilling; Tins latter condition was to c 

force 5 years after date of the cwicession. 





;0ie tot free A!is^att o(d<Miist reached Be^ 
liieoeivedsa feim djout d^t miles fro^ tl» town of Sydney.. 


OrsnisoflJiiidj^ Urimn C$n£re$. —All the land granted at that date, 
to discha!^^ prisoners or to free immigrants and sailors, was 
jjjted n the environs of the town of Sydney, hot in i8ii the Govern- 
[leqaested and ^ granted power to make grants of land within the 
jjite of the city itself. These grants differed from the former in being 
)ly leases. 'Oie term for whi<^ the grant was made was 14 years and 
some cases 21, but no definite statement can be made in regard to 
g amount of anunal tent to be, paid, since this, fixed from time to time 
Governor and varying at his discretion and With the appoint- 
eitof diflferwit Goveanois, fluctuated considerably. 

in 1824 tlKr Colonial Secretary hid down son^ rul^ as to 

legjatit of land to immigrants, but in 1829 the contracts of lease were 
Itogether abolished and the land was granted free. 

Yet, five years later, the Governor thought it advisable again to 
Uoduoe the earlier form of grant and, with suitable modifications, it 
as adopted for land in urba n centres. It was laid down that such had 
mid only be granted on lease, but that it might become the free pro- 
sty of the colonist on las paying an amount corr^ponding to twenty 
m the annual rent or erecting buildings on it of a value of £1,000 
eiHng. But as regards the payment of rent it seems that is was 
ally very irregular, so that the Government held it advisable to issue 
Ecial provisions in order tofacUitate the liberation of the farms. In 
ct.spedalordeis, published officially in 1846 and 1849,. established that 
1 those who had paid their rent for twenty years would be exempt from 
ly further payment and might retein the land as.thdr free property, 
^y further established that those who had paid their rent for mt>re 
M 20 y^is might have the difference refunded to them, and that a 
autee might be allowed at any time to make payment in a lump sum of 
t balance st^ to be paid to make up the amount of twenty years’ rent 
tdtlius to liberate his holding, Knally an order of 1851 established 
shillings a year for every hundred acres should 
educed at tiie end of the year to a single uniform rate. 

Sale of Lmd. — At the same time the system of sale of. land Imd 
^ in fevour ainong those who directed Australian Colonisation, 
a Government Order of Bfistrch, 1825 provided that land might 
wenated to faee colonists ev^ by means of private sale. The 
^ pw acre of land was fixed at five shilling; but not mote than 4,000 
®ght be sold to one person, nor more than 5,000 to a femily. 
said this system of alienation by means of sale was in- 
^whUe the ordinary system was that of grants (rf land on lease, 
beei tho^ht that the new system might become an 
tethe old, but it w^ not so : the twoit appeated could remain 
ctmtemporaneously. But since the system of sale, besides be- 
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. ing more pro^taMe for the administotiGH, m practice j^ve good 
the Government studied tegalatioas for it^ at tike %me lime as 
preparations the suppression of the systwn of grants of Jajid oa ^ 
In 1830 a Commissioa of three petstms was appointed to divide 
Bttstern porti(»i of the Colony into cotmties, districts and parisljes! 
to fix a fair price fox future safe, in relation to the natural and topojmj 
ical characters of the land in each case. ^ 

The area thus systjematised included 19 counties and conesagnj; 
to wl»t is now the central portion of the pastern division of Ne^r ^ 
Wales : consisting of about 34,505 square mife, bounded on the ^ 
by the River Madeay and on the South by the Moruya, | 

It was in Bebruary, 1831 that the GoWmment decreed tbatthej 
forth Crown I^ds could only be alienated by means of anctioc d 
and that the upset price should be 5 shillings per acre. In 1839 ^ 
price at auctions was raised to 12 shillings, but at the same time aM 
principle of option began to be introduced into the Australian laas.j 
fact, the law of 1839 established that when at auctions for the sale of cerisl 
lots of land with the upset price of ten shilling a hectare there were no hj 
or, if for any other reason sale of these lots could not be arranged, they 
be sdd privately always at the upset price of 12 shilling per acre. H 
purchaser had then a certain fre^om of choice, but <mly in the case j 
those lots that on being offered for sale by auction had f 


Land Rt^uklms of 1842 ufkf 1847.AII the provisions of whidi 
have spoken above emanatedi u turn from the Imperial Authorities and tij 
lasted till 1841 : in October of that year it was left to the discreticw 
Governor to establish what land might be sold and at what price. 

. law of the Imperial Parliament of June, 1842, limiting the powers of 
Governor, confirmed the principle of sale by auction and laid it down 
the land, before being offered for sale, must be accurately surveyed and 
upset price be fixed at 20 shilling an acre. ? 

In March 1847 a new classification of the hidings was made in ^ 
cation of the Waste Lmd Ad and the territory was divided ^ 
(a) Cdonised Dis/n^/ including the 19 original counties and the W 
situated in the counties of Stanley and Bourke on the borders xespecbw| 
of the colonized territories of Moreton Bay and Melbourne ; (b) 
DfeiWcfe, comprising a belt of land beyond the litoits of colorisediii 
tricts and extending inland, in some j^ces 50, in others 100 miles. Sj 
^itions of .tiSs belt were already occupied as pastoral land ; W 
J 4 crf westwards to the extreme limits of the 

Xlse law of 1846 maintained the principle of grant of land by meani 

atjctibn sale and prirrate purchase, but again introduced the syste® 
leaaff’for a certain time, the limits of which might vary according 
dadsioas the Governor; form <rf lease might be n® 

radiffereatiyin any of the three diviritmsi but thfiMd rnight be used® 
fOT pastitie; The law provided further that the lessee might at any 
Hberate^the laud le^ to him and become proprietor of it by 
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jpqjnnim aiflouat < 3 ne i)Oimd per acre ; and that, on the eijdiaticsi 
1^ contract, he should retain, under the same conditions, the right 
i^ptioD ol all or part of the laud held on lease by him. 

Pflsto'nl LandSi Before the Impeiial law of 1846, of which we have 
gai above, regulated the gmnt of lands for graring, such land had been 
^gdin various maimeis : in the earliest years, before May 1827, siro^e 
jjs (rf occupation were issued, but after that date a legtiar grant wa? 
leand the holder of tlffi land had to pay a small quit rent of 20 shillings 
100 acres. Ifhe grant might be renewed year by year by tacit agree- 
but at six months' notice the land had to be vacated . These were the 
(isioos of the law, but in fact tltexe were frequent abuses, because the 
nists, as their cattle increased, instead of appl3Hng for the grant of a 
a area of land, quietly advanced inland and established themselves on 
land without any other right then that of the first occupant. To 
£ct tk Crown Wds from such encroachment, the 1833 law was pro- 
fited ordering the appointmetit of certain Commissioners and chaig- 
tbemtosee that the sovereign rights over land should not be infringed. 
} provision did not prove in practice sufi&dent to prevent abuses, so 
;m 1836 new provisions had to be issued imposing new penalities, 
i again in 1839 ^ promulgated which, in order to provide for the 
ce expenses in the inland districts, established an annual tax on, cattle : 
1. per sheep, i ^ . per head of livestock and 3d. per horse) . 
liiis is in brief outline the history of the pastoral lands previously 
he Imperial law of 1846 ; but after this law, as we have seen, quite a 
system was introduce. At first the contract of lease was for a year 
tie payment for the concession was in proportion to the area of land 
iped ; according to the new systems however, the lease was for 14 years 
Isnd included in the region not yet colonised, 8 years for land in the 
tinediate belt, and still for one year only for land in the re^on already 
dsd. The quit rent was not fixed, but was in proportion to the spe- 
suitaUlity of each district for the support of livestock; it was estab- 
dlktthe hdder of the land must pay a sum of £10 per 4,000 sheep 
itained on the land and £2 los. per every additional 1,000 sheep tjie 
could su^rt according to official (slculations. 

provisions of the new law did not all meet with public approval, 
the greater number of the citizens held that they tended to close the 
to colonization : that thus the efforts of many honest colonists who 
1^ to obtain free possession of their farms w^d be rendered vain ; 

in tire last analysis, the Crown would lose a fairly lar^ income 
J^tbave invested in works of public utility and for the promotion 
he couinion good. 

^Wbile, in the inland districts, far from tlie region of cnlbnisatior , 
^ bad scattered themselves, establisHng themselves on the soil 
right of possession j land would have to be granted to these at 
toof zshilfingsperacre, when it might have yielded from <me to four 
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itmdfed and in addition no securi^ conld be ssW foi the 
Hat contemptible sum. , .1 i 

The 1846 law remained in force in New South Wales up to . 
k Victoria and ^eecslandj whidi were detached frcrtfe the 
lony respectively in 1851 and 1859/ until rev(W by spedal laws T 
State. 

The discovery of gold in 1851 and the consequent increase in tie 
tahau population grea^ changed the coojditite of land settlej] 
each Colony made studies of the best system to adopt for attractbi 
ihdustrial smd agncultutar poptiktion to its territory. Victoria, jjnj 
hand and Tasmania had the same agricultural laws as New Soutli^i 
lup to the date of their separation from it. Even in West and South 
tialia the laws still have the same general character as those of New Sc 
sWales, but in any case the new conditions of colonisation, as we shal 
had a different effect on the laws in each State. 


§ 3. Administration and classification of crown ukds. 


Before dealing with the special foims of colonisation in each Stat 
Australia, before speaking of the special administrative principles 
systems of classiffcation of the land, it will be advisable, so as to a* 
useless repetition, to ^ve the general fundamental characters comaK! 
ail the States. 

In each of the Australian States there is a Lands D&partmnl, k 
administration of Crown Lands and it, or rather the Minister respotis 
has to carry out the laws relating to alienation , occupation and adnmistia 
of the lands . However, the administrative functions are all cMicenttah 
the Lands DepartmtU, because, as all the Statesaiesulxiivided intoso 0 
districts {Land Disiricts), a Land Office is necessary m each. 
a special of&cer (Land Officer) in charge of each of these Offices, witli 
'special duty of supervising the carrying out of all land laws as tii as 
own paitic^r district is c<»icemed. In additicm to this local offices 
States have thought it advisa We also to create Other offices with jii^ 
tion limited to a single district or extending to a group of districts. I 
Offices are He Local Land Boards cff special commissioEetships supci^ 
the work (rf the Land Officers, 

It is well to observe at once that in certain cases the execution ofcj 
special kws on Crown Lands is entrusted to a special office under tlK® 
supervirion of the hfinistei. Thus, in New South Wales, there is the ffc 
Ldnds Bmrchase and Mma^ment Bo 0 d and in Tasmania ^ Closa 

Board. We shaUexphrin the functi(»i« of these special 


not reserved exduri^y to the land Boards, or the depei 
them. In each State a Mines Department has been created asd 
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,15 jeseived the light of passing ccmtiacts tind granting privileges 
fflcct to the Crovm, l/onds in which the mines aie dug. 

to the classification of Crown Lands it may be said that it 
made in aln^t unijform fashiotL in the greater number of the 
9 tehittg ioi® consideiatioii their position in relation to the inhabit- 
litres, the system of roads, the suitability of the land for certain 
^Ifonfls of ctdtivation or other utilisation, the climatic conditions and 
other dicumstances of minor importance, 
go much said, it remains to be seen how the special laws of each State 
, jcguiated the grant of land, the rights of ownership, tiK purchase 
> the lent to be paid and all the conditions of accessory character, 
(Jafly those tending to the improvement of the land grant^. 

Irving the details aside for the moment, let us say at once that the 
E of concessiott adopted in each State are established by each individ- 
lands Department and that all may be included under three essential 
fe; (Bt,) Giant of free proprietors' rights; (2nd.) definite sale (sale by 
i«i or special sales); (3id.) conditional sale. Here, we have said we have 
essential characteristics of the grant ; yet, if we consider the systems 
oBcessiott in their most important points, we may group them in six 
opal classes. ; 

In the first class may be included all free grants of land ; grants, that 
I say of free possesson or for temporary use without rent but with the 
jfition for the grantee to reside on the land and cultivate it. 

We have seen that free grants of land were abolished in 1831, but all 
^me the laws of the various States still ctmtain provisions for the free 
It of lands, provided this be for the public advantage. In addition, 
^ State the administration indicates certain lands to be reserved for 
flses of public utility and therefore not to be granted to private indi^ 
ah, The reservation of these lands is sometimes a permanent, some- 
s a temporary matter, but, in either case, is liable to variations. When 
hud reserved is shown in practice to be insufficient for the purpose 
fhichit was intended, or when, on the other hand it is shown to be 
i than is necessary, the area may be extended or reduced . 
h the second cte we may indude all systems of alienation by means 
k whether by public auction, or spedal sale and whether payment 
to be made immediately or may be deferred, hi any case, except 
^ uader the Chser SeUlement Aeis and similar laws, the sole conditi<m 
^ grant is the pa3mwnt of the purchase price, 
all the States, from time to time, lots of land are soldat public auc- 
the notice of these sales is published in the Gazzette with all de- 
^ to price and conditions of sale, Except in South Australia, where 
^ ire always for cash, payment in instalments is allowed. In the 
^ d the States, in adMon to sale by auction, special sales are 
hut only in the case of land that has found no purchaser when of- 
it pu^te auction, or when for some reason or other the contract 
he condnded. Special sales are further admitted in the case of 
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certain farms wHch, either throfUgh thmr smU or forothei»n 
could not be sold to advantage at public auctioii. 

In the third class we may iadude all gr^ts on conditional sojf ^ 
thAt is* the acquisition of full ownership is made subject to the observ^ 
<rf certain conditions independent of the payment of the purchase n 
This system is in vogue in all the States of Australia, and the cS 
tious ate chiefly that the grantee must make improvements on thei 
received and render it more productive^ The chief conditioa is thaj 
must reside on the land and cultivate it : the purchase price is paid 
yearly or yearly instalments. The other conditions vary greatly { 
one State to another : but generally it is stated in the contract that 
sale is not complete until a certain period has elapsed and meam 
the purchaser, independently of payment of the entire purchase pric 
of the annual instalment, must satisfy the prescribed conditions. 
Queensland and in West Australia, farms are also granted as " 
homesteads ”, that b, the, grantee does not pay any money foi tl 
but since he is bbtmd to observe certain conditions, on pain of forfei 
the land, the system is more suitably included in this dass than ini 
of free concession. 

In the fourth dass are induded all temporary ^ants on lease « 
special authorization of the Lands Department. 

The term of lease and other accessory conditimis vary greatly in 
ferent States. In 'Victoria, Queensland and South Australia, for esut 
C5on tracts of lease are passed for an indefinite length of time ; and thi 
of the land granted also varies greatly : the stock farms are comparair 
large. In each State there are model contracts for ordinary leases, as ; 
for other special purposes, and special classes of holdings, as, for eran 
those for mines and auxiliary purposes. 

- In the fifth dass we may indude all the .various forms of home d 
isatiofi related by the Closer Settlenmt Ads. andsiinilarkws, as 
VUla^e Settlement Acts mA Small Holdings Acts. 

These laws authorize the Government to repurchase holding ; 
viously alienated that have not been exjfioited,' This occurs espeo 
when asm^e person holds land of too eifcrasive an area for him toeJl 
alone or to give due attention to. In such cases, the Government] 
resume possesdon of the land and sell it again stipulating more ad?i 
ageous conditions payment and dividing it into so many fams of a 
more eaaly adapted to the cdonisiug efforts of the owner, hi some® 
also, special laws have bedi bsued authorizing the constitution of co-o 
ative cdfinising societies, village settlements and labour colonies. 

. In New Wales, 'Wctoria, Queensland and Tasmania, the ^ 
ment may resume the lai^ and even expropriate it, but in West and 
Australia only with the consent of the hdder. J 

Knafly, in the sixth dass we indude any occupation of land a« , 
by the Him Mpartmnt of each separate State, either on a om , 
1^ or sfl a sii^le grant. These departments have the j 

the mining districts, and of such ordinary land as may serve for ] 
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yfoik necessary in connection with a mine. But in any case the grant 

bythtLiiidiD$parim^. 
additicfl to the mining areas the Mines ZJc/wWnis have also the ad- 
jjjtjation of certain holdings of special character or reserved for special 


Having thus summarised the various systems of land concessioa, it 
to observe in amclnsion that in many States spedal laws have 
issued authorizing the Government, in whatever form the grant be 
ie, to expropriate the alienated land, and with thfe object, provision 
B^e that, in the contracts of sale and in the awards, Lands Causes 
jjjserted in affirmation of this right the Government reserve to itself, 
jas been laid down as a principle, but in practice it is only resorted to 
>2 necessary for the execution of works of public utility. In the laws, 
andnle, in addition to the specification of cases in which expropriation 
Jlwed, the principles are also indicated that must be followed in fix- 
tie compensation to be granted to private owners and the steps to be 
01 in order that a friendly arrangement may be arrived at. Land 
uted on lease for grazing may be resumed on. simple notice at short date, 
the lessee has a right to compensation for expenses he may have in> 
red in liberating the land from encumbrances, as also for improvements 
tied out by him. 

We shall speak of the progress of colonisation in each State, when we 
Iwith the States separately ; meanwhile we may say that it is now 
gmeral tendency, on the expiration of the initial period, in which for 
direction of the work of colonisation it was advisable to adapt them- 
's to every form of concession, to endeavour to reduce the area of the 
iiugs and prevent the accumulation of large estates in the hands of 
ngk person. At the same time the Governments are stud3ring also 
'to reduce tiie number of holding granted on lease and espedally of 
las are of lar^ area. In feet when a contract is annulled, either 
^ the expiration of tlm term or for any other reason, the land is 
Kvided, into so many si^ll holding which are granted for colonisation. 

system of deferred payment. In many cases the administration has 
^ laige are^ of land in virhie of the provisions of the various Closer 
irfs, and has granted the largest facilities to the working dasses 
nabk them to obtain possession of land, and then, within a suitable 
^by satisfying conditions not burdensome to acquire, the ownership 
“ same. This system, promoting the love oi the land in the labouring , 
advance Australia on the way to a more rapid development. 
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OFPICIAI. SOURCBS: 

Nox&FnKOfiYO SI SWASSUttU CHOSA. [Eft^uiry. ilUo the Industries Awfiiiwy to 

DejpertiMtat oi Agricoltare aad Commerce. Agrkfultural Diviakm. Tokyo, S(^ 
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ZESKcmr SEmHDCOBA CHoa& HYO. {R^foft on Spinning MiUs and tyflJWHs). Departm 
of AgrlaUture mid Commerce. A^icttltural XHvi^on. To^o, igio. 

OtntiNES OF AGxicDLTCnkE m JAPAN. Department of Agriculture and Commerce. Agrioi 
tural^Diviskm. Tokyo, 1912. 

RfcCliE WATWTtQUE DE l’Empikb DU JAPON. (Stattsttfoi Sttmwary for the Jajwn 
Empire). Cabinet Imperial. Bureau de la Statistique Gdi^le Ciiii* 

General StatisHtd Bttrmw). Tokyo, 1911. 

NoSHOier lOKSi hyo, [StoHsties of tie Depattinenl of A^fieuUute and Commerce). Tokyo, ijt 


§ I. Introduction. 


Befdie speaking of the various kinds of industries au^aiy to Japj 
esc agriculture and theii impoitaiKje in the luial economy of tte counti 
it will be advisable to determine within what limits these industries may 
considered anxifiaiy, For instance, it might seem at the first glance to 
a mistake to indude silkworm xearii^ among these industries tho^ 
alone yields annudly more than 340,000,000 fts. However, accora 
to the principles gtridng the Japanese Department of Agrtcaktii^ 
en^diy into ^ industries anx^fy to agriculture, we should 
a^g them also rilkWorm reaik^, the manufacture of tea, etc., p 
wU Consider tho^ as secondary industries in whidi the farmer en^S® 
las leisure time or in the Icmg periods- of unemployment or of slack 
or those that, as requiring expenditure of energy, are 
entrusted to the weakest members of the family, who are not emp 
in the cultivation of the soil. . 

The industries auxiliary to agriculture, which, in many coun 
only a iprqfeble complenient to agricultural work and 
incr^se in the incomes of the agricultural population not absolutely 
ary, in Japanese agriculture, on the other hand, are a real 
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issity. nftOfissity is principally due ta tlie special featvue of 
^ agflcoltural nam^, iU excess!^ subdivisicB. 

yjt have had occasion to see elsewhere, a^tit 70 % of the total 
nbei of Japanese hxm have an area of not more than i ^0 (0.99 ha.); 
ijngb tie cnhtivAtioH is eminently intensive and ahhongh ^ re- 
jaaents of the rural Japanese population tie sm^, it is not to he ex- 
ted that the net yield of a farm of less than i ha., can, by itself, be suf- 
Jilt for the support of families as large as those of the Japanese farmers 
jost ah?ays are. _ 

^ simile fact is suikient to ^Ve an idea of tte tinportance of the 
mdaiy agricultuiall industries and, consequently, of the extension 
mned by them in Japan. Thus, it may be observed that their import- 
« is greater in tlmse provinces m whici the subdivision of agricultural 
j is greater (central provmces of the island of Honshu), and least in 
provinces where the opposite conditions prevail (HoWtddo, ^koku). 
is is due, not only to economic needs, but also to the material possibi- 
es, as the smaller the farm to be cultivated the more time the fanners 
Ibe able to bestow on auxiliary industries. In any case, it is generally 
din Japan that the yield of these industries varies between 10 and 25 %. 
that froni a^cultute pure and simple. 


\ 2 . Various kinds of industries AuxauRv to agriculture. 


The secondary industries carried on by Japanese farmers may be 
iiped as follows : 

1st. Industries connected with sericiculture ; 

(fl) Silkworm Rearing, ' 

(ft) Spinning, 

c) Preparation of SiU^rm Eggs, 

(f) Improvement of Various Breeds of Silkworms, such as Sakusan 
‘thfiiea Pemyi), CAosaw (Altacus Cynthia), etc. 

2nd. Gardening : 

(a) Cultivation of Bruit Trees (Pears, Apples, Oranges, Kaki^ 
aiis,etc.), ' 

(ft) Ctdtivation of Vegetables and Green Stufi. 

(c) Preparation of Preserves, Marmalade, Yokan, etc. 

Cultivation of Flowers, 

(4 Preparation of Seeds, Bulbs, Shoots, etc, 

3 id. Cultivation of Special Plants (Tea, Tobacco, Plants for Dyeing, 
^^1 Plants and the like). 

4th. Industries in relation to the Various Cla^s of livestock Im- 
Wmeut : 

(«) Improvement of Homed Cattle, Horses, Pigs, Sheep etc. 
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Ileatment of the Seomtoy Produce of 14^^^ 
ment (Botlet, Dairy Produce, Salt ifeat, Bacon etc.). 

; ;{c) Podtiy Impiovern^ 

(if) Beekeeping. ; _ 

5th. Special Preparations and Manufactures (Prepamtion ofJea; 
Vatioife Kinds of Hour, Manufacture of Ifets, Bstraction oih^a^ 

CamidiOr, etc.). 

6 th. Poiestry Industries : 

(a) Cultivation of Poiest Trees (Cryptomena, Bamhoo, Firs etc.) 
lb) Industrie dependent on forestry Ii^ustries {Qiaicoal Buiciji| 

Manufacture of Paper from the Bade of toes, Manufacture of Sp«i 
Kinds of Incense). ra . 

(c) Selection and Gathenng of Special Ifcdicmal Hante ; 

7th. Hunting and Industries connected withit (Preparationof Skill! 

of leather, of Ohiects wotbedin Bone or Hom, ete ). 

8 th. Fishing and Indnstries connected with Aquatic Pioduce : 
la) Pi^ng properly so called ; 

(b) Preparation of Aquatic Produce (Preparation of Seawds 

Aonori, etc,). rc. a, 

(c) Rearing of Aquatic Animals (Oysters, Grabs, Lobsters, etc., 
We shall now give some fuller particulars as to the chief of the 

industries. 


§ 3. Industries in connection with sericiculture. 


(a) Silkworm Rearing. There are ■ few farmers^ fauces that 
compatible with the climatic requirements and with their ^cuj^tioiis 
connection with the cultivation of the soU, are not engaged in bt^ 

of industry. More than 30 % of all the Japanese farimng families are c( 

cemed in it : taking into account that in Yezo and in the more no 
provinces of Honshu, the development of silkwonn leanngK , 

ited by the severity of the climate, it may be asserted thatmoEW 
80 % of the farmers^ faipilies inhalatating the,temperate and warm 

of the Empire occupy themselves with the rearing of silkworms, mi 

years this industry has notably increased; especially, on . . 

provisions taken iorits protection by the Sta^ and ^ various 
tural assodations, in turn encouraged by the (^v^rnmen , 
production of cocoons increased 56 %, from an ^ual total ' 

(4^7,126 hi.) representing about 85 ^millioh yens to a totel oi 
koku (7.021,373 hi.) valued a^ 132 million yens ^,560,0^ francs). 

j : j-i... ♦ivfol nrA/1iir+inii of COCOOflS m . 


IKBtXSTRI)^ AtJXlIJARY^ iUSEICULTURE 
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Hoabar 

<i 

Fauilks 

oocnpied 

haUnium 

• . 

Nsmtef 

o( Papers 

parodnocd 

• - 

QuiBUtr 

of OOOOOQS 

pcodaced 
per Paper 

Ibtai 

Pnxht^ioQ 

of Oocoooa 

Amouat 

ol 

PlodQcUoa 

Yens 

3^ Products . * ! 

1463,610 

2,550,841 

U. 

I.7IOO 

U. 

4,363,3242 

87,854*446 

SaiDiaer » . • ! 

562,399 

672,874 

1.3446 

! 905,1570 

14,976,565 

Autnnm * • • ■ 

987,056 

1,617,805 

1.0836 

1 1,752.892.2 

29,177.513 

Total . . . i 

- 

, 4,841,520 


7,021,373.4 

132.008,534 


Btrt for the better appredatioa of the importance of this auxiliaiy 
idnstiy in the domestic economy of Japanese farms, tfe must consider the 
wrage production per family occupied in it. the data are given in the 
)llowiog table : 



Average per family 


Humber of Papers 
of Eggs 

Cocoons Pr oduced 

Value (rf Cocooas 

Produced 

Spring Production 

I‘74 

hi. 2.97 

yen 6 oj >3 

Sonuner « 

1.20 

■ 

> 1.61 

1 * 26.63 

Anhimn s . . 

. ■ ' 1 

1.64 

1 1.77 

s 29,56 


It follows therefore that, on an average, every family engaged in silk- 
’otm rearing derives htom it a gross additional revenue of about 115 yens 
^ frs.). Deducting the necessary expenses — which are very small — 
: loay he considered thskt the average net revenue varies between 200 and 
30 francs which is an increase of about 35 % on the average income of the 
apaaese agricultural households. 

(b) Spinning. Silk spinning especially from spoilt, or pierced or double 
is even still more important than silkworm rearing, thoi]^ the 
^uon of the industry seems somewhat stationary. 

Machine spirmii^, extenwvely carried on in the factories, naturally, 
^8 mote and mote to take the place of home sjtoing above all on 
of the greater uniformity in the quality of the raw silk produced, 
gives it a title to preference, especially in the ejqxjrt trade. Yet, 
through econoimc necessity or thror^ habit, many femilies still 
Jrtake home spinning, the amount of the raw silk thus obtained, al- 
as we have said, tending to decrease is still more than 30 % of the 















whoie^ podwition of Japaai. Tte Mcrmi^ taljfe ^ves some compatj. 
tive ^gaites of the machine lihd home poductioh trf raw silk between iq^* 
and 1910: ^ ^ 


Y«r 

Uaddse 

Piofactlofi 

k*!. 

Home 

Ptodoctkm 

kgs. 

Tom 

Frodoeticn 

kgs. 

Fetcent^ | 
of 1 
Home 1 

W • 

4-361,591 

2.554-871 

6,9x6462 

39 

1904 ‘ 

4486,268 

2491.433 

6,977.701 

35.7 

1905 

4-526,655 

2,369.958 

6,896,6X4 1 

34 

1906 

5,282,258 

2456-254 

7.738,512 


r907 .... 

6 , 169,778 

2,598,300 1 

8^768,078 ' 

30 

1908 

6,684,058 

2,776,621 1 

9.560,679 

30 

1909 

7 - 615.752 

2,689,084 1 

10,304,836 

26 

1910 . . . , , 

8406,457 

2,853,136 

11 , 259,593 

254 


From the preceding table it is clear that while the total amount of 
home production remains almost stationary, its proportion to the total 
amount cl silk produced is rapidly decreasing, This is besides inevitable, 
for the manufactmies increase their production by means of cocoons im- 
ported from China, India and Turkestan and especially produce silk for 
exportation, while the families engaged in home spinning can neither in- 
crease their production nor abandon it. On the otter hand, they do not 
sufier so severely from the competitipu of the factories as might be imagined, 
because, in View of the low price of labour and of the rMmentary ma- 
chines usedin home spinning,^ fanners can command prices equal to te 
of lie manufactories. The want of uniformity in the quality of the silli 
obtained hb^ teme sjanning is, besides, of no great importance, as the pro- 
duce is exdu^vely intestded* for home consumption. 

We have tie following data in regard to the number of families engaged 
in silk spinning in 1910 : 


^ : 

paftHty of tbe Vioduce 

Fknfts on wliich Spin 

, by 10 or loR 

by wore tbwi 10 
Spimien 

Total 


329489 

1,226 


'fn»n doittde 'cocoon's. . . 


242 

40,764 

- - ' ‘ wm ’ . ; 

■■ 3«9.8« 

1,468 
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In that year, the amount of raw silk spun at home Was, as we have 
2,853,136 kgs. : if to this be added 179,902 hwan (676431 kgs.) from 
iotjble cocoons and 292^ kwan {1,100,1^ from various waste silk 
etc.) we obtain a total of 4,629,743 1^. of a value of 
i20i7,767 (108,405, 838 frs.). DistriMing this amount among the 

farms engaged in home spinning, we obtain a gross average of 
yens (2^1.^ frs.) per farm. If we consider these as the jffofits of 
^ farmers ^idnning raw silk exclusively we obtain an average of HI.63 
„ns per farm. A somewhat larger prok is made by those farmers that 
^ silk from dotiSle cocoons, the average in their case being 126.56 yens 
(326.52 fas.). . 

(c) PfoducUon of Silkworm E^gs. This is an undertaking which, if it 
4oes not require large capital still has need of a certain degree of technical 
ability. only so, but the constant supervision to which the producers 
lais subjected by the law (i) renders it difficult for the small farmer to un- 
kiertake and exercise the industry. There ate thus many producers who 
* lake this industry their principal occupation and at the same time carry 

rt agriculture only in order to supplement their insufficient gains and 
Kbettertomaintainaneconomicequilibrimninthemonths in which they 
iimot devote themselves to the production of eggs. In this case we 
light almost consider agriculture as auxiliary to the industry of the pro- 
Dction of silkworm eggs, though that does not prevent this industry, in 
‘rtain cases, which are becoming rarer evey day, and when practised on 
small scale, ^ from being considered as au^liary to agriculture. In any 
asethe two Occupations are always associated. More recent statistics of 
be production of eggs show that the families of fanners engaged in this 
idustry were in 1910 altogether 15,037. This number, very small com- 
ared with that engaged in rearing the silkworms and treating the silk, is 
proof of what we have said above. The number of papers of eggs that 
Ear was 4,578,329, with a total of 367,808,095 eggs. The total value of 
hese eggs, according to tiie statistics published by the Department of Agri- 
altuie, Was about 13,690,000 yens (35,320,000 frs.), giving an average of 
' 10-50 yens (2,350 frs.) per producer. ;Prom these results it is easy to see 
this industry is carried on by individual producers on a much larger 
than the others we have considered. 

(d) Improvement of Special Breeds of Silkworms. Hie improvement pf 

M lands of sikworms, such as (Antherea Pemyi Guer-Men) 

Ya»w»wt (Antherea Yamamai) is almok entirely limited to a few 
in the di^ct of Nagano and to some others in the district of Ibaraki. 
^ number of farms in 1907 engaged in the production of cocoons of the 
***•*”»* (native to the district) was about 216 ; this number has remained 
the same. The annual profit is about io,000 yens (25,800 frs.). 


'>i)Cfr, Annmtre intern, de UgisMion agrkde. Law No. 47 on Smciculiure, March 
* m et 
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§ 4. Cultivation ov frui^ and veo^taje^s. 


The importance of this very widespread indnstry anxiliaiy to 
^tnre, has rapidly inoeased in recent years, abdve all, on accotmtoith 

yicieased eipw^ation. . , x t e , 

Tte figures reproduced bdow giTC os an idea ot value of tJtt iij. 

mediate and secondary produce of tins industry. 


Amount of the ImmiisU and Secondary Produce Derived from iktOi, 
ation of Fruit and Vegetables between 1905 and 1909. 



1903 

1906 


B 


Fruit ...... yens 

371273.835 

30,829.139 

32.634.318 

32,902,581 

5i.589.2i3 

Vegetables and Green 

Stelf . . . . . ♦ » 

Flowers » 

49.436,589 

517.986 

49.867.866 

1,201,830 

53.3*8.558 

2,371,064 

51.959.784 

1.430.938 

99,286,660 

1,496.568 

Preserves and other 
Secondary Froducta 
of Fndts ...» 

1,290.775 

I,I 9 I .<*43 

1,122,650 

996,683 

1.313.2X 

Total . . . 

78.519,185 

83,089,878 

90496,590 

87,289^986 

153,676,698 


Brom the abo« data it appears that the increp m to 1 
yield, between 1905 and 1909. was 97 % “d that, an to tw y^is ^ 
^909 alone, it Was 76 %• Although to cultevation of frmt ^ 
Snds to investment of nO small amount of ^pital it ^ 7 ^^^ 
affirmed that tote is no agricultural household m ly, 

ciq^itself vritb these two branches of industry, denVmg totefoim 

means inconsiderable profit. , . * ^ffiesha 

Ihte ftdlistics for to cnltivatipn and prodbcbmi of tot ^ 
been tmited in to following table shovdng to harvd^ of 909 
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As we see, in a single year, the increase in the yield of fruit was about 
million yens (20,500,000 frs.). This increase is chiefly due, as already 
inted out to the considerable increase in the export in recent years. In 
ct, while in 1908 the export of Japanese fruit did not exceed 961,911 yens 
1,481,730 fis.), in the next year it rose to 1,162,784 years (3,w,ooo frs.), 

I reach in 1910 1,185*702 yens (3,059,111 fr.). The countries to which 
lost of this fruit it exported are Asiatic Russia, Euang-Tung and Canada. 

^ The production and export of vegetables and green stuff is far more 
iiportant. We have already seen the amount of the yield in the five 
^is 1905-1909 *, we shall here give some statistics on the matter for 
years 1909-1910. 

m cuUmted with Ve^etahles and Green Stuff and Amount Produced 
in 1909 and 1910. 

1909 

Area ’Cultivated .... ha. 339.i6i 323,497 

Amount Produced ... 1 ^. 5,479,072,000 5.729»375.200 

Value of Produce, ... yens 99,286,660 122,247,645 

Also the export of vegetables and green stuff increased somewhat in 
‘ two years 1908-1910 ; this increase is still, however, far less than that 
“Motion. In fact, the production increased 23 % between 1909 and 
while the e^ofti which was 1,168,773 yens (3,015,434 frs.),in 1908 
hardly 1,406,^5 yens (3,628,680 frs.) in 1909 ia»d 1,530,72®- 
949,258 frs.) in 1910, thus showing successively an incre^ of 19 % be- 
1908 and 1909 and of 9 % between 1909 and 1910. 












~ - =-TV mannfa ctute of •pftisetv^ and 
^tended in lecent years, a-bove ^ 

s^m rf manufacture and %;e^oa of 

^^royinces in Wla<* Itoe industries a® ^usfflormlnng are Nag,, 
i and rufaioka where the andual production is alout 400,000 yi, 

' has been made in reant^ars in the pr^«„ 

W almost entirely negtected, Genmlly, howw, 

on by flMiats properly so^:alled; hoi^ver, it is ^ta,e ti 
L farmers' hoifiehoMs to engage in it, ab9« all m vmw ^the sot, no, 
profits it brings in. Thus, for example, in the^proTO®, 
Sua Lnagawa Kagoshima, etc., an industry aimhaty to a^cnlti 
very widely difiused, is the cultivation of lilies, the bull^f which am 
•p^d chiW to America and England, to an amount of 600,000 or 700,0 

With the increased cultivation of fruit t^s and of multeiiy ta 
the demand for nursery garden plants has also increased. Thus, 10. 
Sto totte cultivation of fruit trees and of multerty trees a new,* 
has been Started which would not, however, by itself, have sufficed 
iiTto continuaUy increasing demand. The spaeties ot agn A 
^^dot^ corpomtipns assisted in the supply of {iants, both gmU. 
Xm freely^®^ them in the same ,wa,y as the private produce 
t“sScs 4 give Ilow are for the period July, igro-June. 19,., 



Prodw^ liy Soch^ ^ AgrtenttoK 
.and OthB Corpofitions 

Piodaced sod 
Pilyate Pe«tt 

Phots 


Sola 

Mnmber 

inaSl 


Nombtf 

o< 

Phots 

dumber, 

of. 

nonts 

Anoont 

(yens) 

of 

Plants 



(jH 


1 

142,872 

12.408,641' 

450,300 

21.336 

22,108,882 

793 >: 

Fniit Trees 

Varioos Kindi oi Muir- 
1 Vtfvrrv 'Ihrecs , . • * * 

S,Z^, 12 S 

43 .^ 

212,906,114 

959.5 





— ^ 

1 Total . , t 

■ - 

- . 

.64,5^ 

1 

1 

1.752-? 


- I pubBshed 

vrith to tile trbte^on ftipte 

tHySUgaisaiKVhmpsi^^ ■ 
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AAioittt' ^f ProdatttM jTCM) 



Colzd V ; ... . . .12,625,188 ■ 12,576,612 

Tea ........ 12,702,283 ^ i3^59I»830 

/Cmo(i). . . .... 4 . 073>724 3»8oo.296 

Tobacco. . ..... 8,888,065 9,075,446 

Sugarcane . . . . . . i 3 , 299»297 I 3 »i 7 ^* 7^5 

Indigo ....... 1,781,586 1,192,313 

Mimsa[2) 1,312,397 1,215,105 

Hemp ....... 78,474 78,937 

Ginseng ...... 845,655 653,294 

Other Plants ..... 16,069,499 16,159,985 


Total. . . . 71,676,268 71,520.583 


}i. B. The figures in this table refer only to the production in the ish 
of Honshu, Shikoku and Kiushiu, and not to Yezo, Formosa, Corea 
the South of Saghalien . 


§ 5. Industries connected with, the various kinds op 
livestock improvement. 

MTith regard to the improvement of homed cattle and horses, etc., we 
roar reader to the full particulars we have already -published (3). 
shall therefore limit ourselves here to reproducing some general data 
giving fuller details with respect to matters not dealt with in the art- 
refened to. 

According to statistics published by tt^ Department of Agricnlture, 
amount of meat and milk produced in the three years, 1908-1909-1910, 
i as follows : 



Milk 


Meat 



Produced 

hli. 

Beef 

Hone Meat 

Pork 

Mottoa 

and Goat Heat 

m 

376,992 

143.5*9 


197,786 

6,836 

1909 

424,091 

i7*.575 


161,035 

6.891 

I9I0 

460,012 

261,126 

56,274 

177,010 

7,881 


W A Bpedal kind ol mtdberry used for makiag paper, 

^ spedes (rf bmp used ia the maoi^ctare of a special kind of paper, 
h) See the Nranber^df the SMln 0/ EmomU and SociaUfUeUis^ for JanWTy, 1913. 











Tbgethier li^pestiockJimj^ the Mzy indtistry ijas 4 
The nflijuber of ktmn ^ho engage in it independently is j, 
iyeiy small, for the most part the aimll i^rmers tmite to fonnd co^opeu 
dairies the number and work o| wh^ tends to increase rapidly 
we see from the following staristi^s : 


Year 

littialicr 

otOaiiUt 

NtWbtf 

d. 

vi Oattk 

rnddotmik 

(SecMitroi) 

Matjtot 

Produced 

Affioti 

per Dki 

1908 

4,627 

33.153 

37^.992 

6,232,281 

1.2 

t 909 . . , . . 

5.^28 

47.714 

424,091 

8,985,329 

' tj 

1910 ..... 

1 5.597 

52.385 

1 460.012 

7.138.298 

1.2; 


Pig improvement does not tend to spread, especially on accoantoi 
comparatively limited consumption of the produce. Some increase, 
the other hand, has been observed in the case of ^pand goatimpn 
ment, on account of the continually growing use of goats’ hair and 1 
With regard to the secondary produce from livestock improvtffienl 
may be observed that, except for preserved beef, the quantity is aim 
ne^gible, as the consumption of such produce in the country is very sin 
This is seen from the following data for the year 1910 : 


Products 

Htttbet 

c 4 

Scries 

ProdocUon (k^) 

Amonl 

\3t1a) 

Condoised UUk 

22 

501,468 

150^ 

Butter 

48 

155.845 

187,654 

Cheese . 

2 

6,88r 

5 , 17 ® 

Salt M®t 

24 

361,205 

15^3 

Bacon 

15 

84,337 

17.598 

Preserved Beef 

59 

i,8ia,o86 1 

1,046,691 

» Horse Meat ....... 

1 ^ r 

180 

38 

J , » Rabbit . 

I 


do 

, » Pork , • - • ■ ■ . . , . • 

4 

1,2^ 

5483 

Tot^ . • 

178 

- 

1.569.54^ 
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P^try twiiibye^iit, o» tb? other laa^ far ^ter impoifence. 

consumption of p^try. Acciffding to thestat- 
for 191I 5,000,000 fanners' hDn^hpld? (that is about half 

total number int Japan) were occnj^d in the im^yement of fowls. 
»/ of tiiese femilies had only 70 head of, poultry, while 5% had more 
The average per family is 4 head, of full giowi poultry and 27 
S of a total value of 2.87 yen (740 frs.). The average number of 
s produced is 273 per farmer’s household, with a value calculated at 

!yens(i3-3t>^^s.). , ^ • u • 

Fiom the data we reproduce below, the progress made in poultry im- 
vement in Japan m the four years, 1908-09-10-11 may be seen. 


Y«ar 

Nnabec 

of FunOlcs 

la Poiutt7 
laqxove- 
Vest 

Head of Poultiy 

Bggs Picdooed 

FuOOfOTCi 

Cbicbeitt 

Total 

value 

(yens) 

Hoadier 

Amcunt 

Cy«M) 

igoS ' 

’ , 

3.036/273 

11,068^621 

7.599.285 

8,208,885 

753.576.245 

14.297,866 

1909 

2,925.484 

11,741,674 

7,608,161 

8,134,248 

766,900,899 

14,376,124 

1910 

2.97M89 

12,213,614 

8,198,643 

8,324,721 

808,909,511 

15,107.593 

1911 

2.996.144 

12.503.^96 

8,145,412 

8.597.767 

820,580,775 

15,432382 


Much less flourishing is the condition of turkey improvement, which, 
cording to the statistics for 1910, was carried on only by about 40,000 
Mrs’ families, owning a total of 192,000 full grown turkeys and 
3,000 young ones. The profit from the sale of e^s that year was about 
0,000 yens (490,200 fis.). 


. § 6. Various MAXOFACtoREs. 


^ith the continual progress of mechanical industry and manufactures 
^ natural that the primitive household manufactures should decrease 
sideraWy. But, notwithstanding the continual absorption on the part 
^ large factories, there is a certain number of products still worlred on 
^ ^Ifi in th^ farmers’ households : amongst th^ industries must 
“•^tioned as most important Ihe manufecture of tea and Japanese 
According to the statistics of 1910, the families engaged in the 
“tiacturc of tea were 964,225, producing annually 31,270,030 kgs. of 
at 13,590^ yens (35,062,200 fm.), wldch is equivalent to 
3«43 of a value of about 14 yai^ ^6.15 frs.) p^ family. 








@((fe ■En tile total H 

jj^ttes a tendency itSslSf the- JaiMis’ Wustoft 

ymwrttt. tli}s atodfey indtotty ona kiigtr to&fe';'or,«haiiMs is impcsai 
ih hbandda it altog^i WM\ie sBtotolf 'iM ^fi‘a amkr 

thnrtrii less fflatted, in the cato iof't^r atoriha^ittdiisfc.tt 

Sally in tkt rf iiofl# itojno'?emeA/ relatioii to ^ 

manafactuie of Japanese paper in 1910 weK as folloTO r 


Number rf Familiesei^gBdin the Inctastiy 1 . v . v 34,900 
Total Erodnction . . . • . . ; . • . . - 3«ns 
Average Production pet Family ■ . . ■ • • 3fc 


Among the auxiliaty ijidustries of minot impOr^ce we shalhol 
again the manufacture of mats of various quality {tatami, gore, hm( 
re. etc.); weavi^ of straw for hats (of which the export amomWi 
0,0Q5,5W 5W>s In *9®*)'' the treatment of bamboo. We give belo 




Vmtttt sfi Mta : 

t hfwia ^ pwafflcta petPamilj 

, w 


Manufacture of Mats ii2»343 ^^<35^ 9° 

Weaving of Sttiaw for Hats . . 93»957 ^ 

Ji^tment of bamboo , . r — 


1 laadtition to the industries of which we hai^ spoto so 
must also taken of that of embroidery (arriedon m a laigP scalein^ 
years, the work being largely exported to Europe and Amejia V 
the total proceeds from thTs industry amounted to 2,660,000 F 
{6,862,800 frs.). 


■'l y FoWsth); iisbii^tos mm) wotjsTWES depe^deni ok «;»»«■ 



^ ^ option o£ the gathering of tMiiah (cor- 
of fongos found in atodaiw in the Japanese 
j^g p^lty provinces of SMihntoka, Kc^oslnma and 
^,^d teigely exp(^. i;h)2.goo kgs* 

-d at ahottt 

^ regard to industries in connection wth fishing, w may say that, 
^ ol the iq?e<id ge<^i^cal conditioiis of the JapaMse Bmpire, 
- aie The most recent sfdtistics s^w that the 

pbetof ia^esengagedkfishing or kindred industries in 19x0 amounted 
ug,5O0, of which, however, 230,310 carried on fishing as their principal 
Conseqmtly for 57 ®/p of the families engaged in fishkg, ilk 
nv aojdliaty occupation, and, in the great majority of c^, it is arml- 
y to agri^tuie, ^ Jfinisterial Report, however, gives no data as 
the produce ahd profits of this industry. 
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Introductiox. 


The study of modern^ agriculture demonstrates that the factors 
ich have most largely influenced the produce of industries connected 
Ih agriculture and wHch have undergone fewest modifications are the 
tern and form of landed property since the development of rapid means 
commumcation. 

It must be acknowledged that public authorities have had many 
blems to solve before they could by any possibility remedy the 
oFveaiences arising from minute sub-division of land and from the 
It of easy means of dommunication. Few operations have called 
thso much opposition from those who were the first to benefit by them, 
lias te-stripng, that is, the re-adjustment of scattered holdings. The 
sons for this opposition, manifited almost invariably when it is 
e^ry to carry out such proceedings, are the measures, usually fiscal, 
rited for the protectiem and guarantee of landed property, and the 
achmeut of the proprietor to the soil which he cultivates. 

experiments in re-striping made in some cantons have shown 
‘rly the influence on the produce of the land and more especially on 
rent-paying capacity. The necessity of obviating the inconvenien- 
of a minute sub-division of land, and the absence of easy means of 
“fiimication together vrith the increased cost of labour make desir- 
c new legislative measures applicable for the whole of Switzerland, 
^^y the new provisions of the Swiss Civil Code, fixing once for 
^ prmdpfe the' necte^iy for the minority th conform to the de- 
^ of the majorhiy was wefl received by all' parries concerned. The 




ecto<«mc Mm ou^ 4^ clue%vOti the in^ 

these provisions are ap| 4 ied in the di&rent cantons. 

1 importance and necessity of land improvement became awa* 

vdien other factors had called dianges in the of ^ 

and in the organisation of a^cidtuial undertahm^. Among these * 
be mentioned the introduction ^ the cultiimtion plants forig^ 

considered with reason ^ an improvement because of their capaQt* 
enriching the soil with nitrc^en, and tfe use of agricultural ma^ 
but more especially the appliaitioQ of the fundamental principle ofa 
cultural chemistry, that is, the restitution to the soil of the mineialj 
stituents of plante, by the employment of chemical manures. 

The selection of the plants to be cultivated and the improves 
of breeds of animals have also largely contributed to the increase ofi 
produce of the land. By a process of reaction, the fertilized soilaadi 
improved spedes of plants and animals have caused a change in agii( 
tural implements and machines. One of the chief causes of the^contitii 
ly inaeasing employment of agricultural machines is the scarcity o(i 
our and its continually increasing cost in the country, 

l^thin the limits of this article we shall not attempt to desd 
the development of land improvement in Switzerland and its kha 
on the increase of agricultural production, nor yet the origin of they 
tern of land tenure. We shafl only consider the sub-division of lai 
the advantages attained by the re-striping already accomplished, and] 
results which an extensive application of such re-striping might prado 


§1. Sub-division of land in Switzerland. 

We shall avail ourselves in this chapter of the returns of the lede 
census, agricultural, industrial and commercial, of 5th August 
published by the Bureau for Statistics of the federal Department 
of the , Interior. 

To give R better idea, of the extent of cultivable lands, these b 
been divided into six <^es according to their productive area (meadc 
natural and artificial, pasturage,, fields, gardens, vineyards, foie 
marsh lands). This cla^fication according to size is as follows: 

. I.— JProm 0.5 to 3 hectares . . . minute 

, 2. — „ 3.1 ,, Ip ,, ... . small 

3^-^ „ lo.i „ 15 „ . . . . medium 

„ 15.1 „ 30 „ .... above medium 

5.'^ ” 30.1 » 70 • • • • large 

above 70 hectares , .... veryla^c 

4 ^ census {Augt^t 5tb., i9P5)maythusbes 

ed;’ . ^52i496ragric4tiwal hddin^ 4 a productive area; 4 2 , 0 Wr 37/ 1 




« with an average of tkiK peisott^ toeach 

and to 1^7 Aectai^s of culti^ 

^ totad agriccltaral area divided aepw^g t 307 tlie cooditioiis of 
lejsbip is as follow : 

i -free property . ...... 1,599,573 hectares or 76.59% 

_-heldonlease . . . . * . . 414,082 . „ „ 19.83 % 

-worked by nsufructuaiies . 74,722 „ „ 3.58% 

thtJs we see that more than of the total surface is free pn^rty, 
itflot even V5 i® l^^d on lease, and that the land worked by usufructuaries 
bat 3.58% of the whole. 

we consider all the holdings, free, leased or worked by those 
oying the use of them, according to their size, we find the largest num- 
: of free projaetois have small hinns, 'Hie proportion of small farms 
I to 10 hectares) so held is 84.46 % : that of average sized farms so held 
1.1 to 15 hectares) is 82,44 % > of very small farms (0.5 to 3 hec- 
ts) is 78.22 % that of farms above the avemge size (15.1 to 30 hectares), 
,54% ; that of very large farms of more than 70 hectares, 69.74 % i 
d lastly that of the large farms (30.1 to 70 hectares) 66.24 %• 

This large proportion of small properties has been a benek, and will 
!ays remain our best social safeguard. But we must endeavour, to 
xnoate the evil effects of a too minute sub-division, in the interest of the 
all holdings themselves, and try to increase their rental capacity. 
The amount of land devoted to the various crops may be computed 
Mows : ■ 



Hectam 

% of total inrfioe 

Meadows natural and artificial . 

866,500 

41-5 

Pasturage 

687,540 

32.9 

Fields 

244731 

11.7 

Gardens . . . , . , . . . 

10,449 

0.5 

Vineyards ........ 

24794 

1.2 

Forests 

200.934 

9.6 

Marshland 

53429 

2.6 

Total . . . 

2,088,377 

100. 


k thk talde shows, ineadows and pasturage together cover almost 
\ the total productive agricultural surface, or 74.4 % whilst fields 
space, and vineyards only ^ small fraction . Forests 
in the survey as agricultural laud when forming au integral 
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i$t 


to 

tiEHlpn 


according to its various 

vrit¥n riniter cfee' tm in 

diiecrioih of the HrfvCtian 'BirectOry: 


'i'f} D 

l,aBd 

Area 

in (opents 

■ tm' 

in iivxa 

Svlil 

Vahe 
pa Mpwt 

Viueyatds 

. . 50,000 

100,000,000 

2,000 



i . 1,700,000 

600,000,006 

353 

Meadows 

... 900,000 

840,000,000 

934 

Marsh land 

. . ,. 1,000,000 

100,000,000 

100 

OWhards .... . . 

. . . 50,000 

80,000,600 . 

.1,600 

Gardens ...... 

... 20,000 

40,000,000 

2,000 

Woods 

. , . 1,500,000 

320,000,000 

213 


5,220,000 

2,o8o,6(»,o6o 

— 


Pasturage for 360,000 head of hcmied cattle. 


The at^t is equivalent to 3,240,5 metres, and a Swiss livre fo ij 
francs, The marsh lands are sera to be considerable, having an area 1 
324,050 hectares, equal to that of the whole Canton, of Vaud, The ft 
lowing tables will show the parcelling out of the land according to U 
various re^ons and cantons. The total agricultural and productive snrhi 
of. Switzerland, 2,08^,377 hectares in extent is divided in to 3;479, 207 parcel 
Bach form contains an average of 14.3 parcels, of an average area off 
area. The Alpine pasturage farms which are often of considerable extei 
and which generally consist of but one parcel, are considered as agi 
cultural farms properly so called ; those with an area of less than a h 
hectare were not token into consideration in the survey. It follows th 
the actual areas of the very small portions are not perfectly in aceo 
dance with the %ires given in the tobies. 

Number and total area of holdings according to size. 














ijjjjse figiires number of parcels in eadr/fenn, and their 

nee area, “wJu^ varies .considerably accoidicg to the class. The 
^^nambef of is“72 for a farm in ® 
to 3 hectaiesy. There atei6,4parceIsrathefollowmgtwodasses,then 
number faUs to i4.? for the 4th class, 9,9 for the 5th class and to 8.9 
tiK 6th and last class (above 70 hectares). The larger farms ate thus 
jlyless sub-divided than the smaller. In the very. smaH fanns 
jage area of a parcel is 14 ares ; in the five following classes it is res^ 
dvely 34 75 ^*4 hectare, 4.3 hectares and 25.8 hectares. 

, larger area of ^e parcel in the farms of more than 70 hectares is ex- 
by their bemg to a considerable degree Aljane pasture. The fol- 
iug table shows the average number of parcels in each farm and the 
nge area of each parcel : 



Number and area of parcds in em 

i ' 'i )U!V* 


Ouitoas^ 

(rf M ; . 

taroH > 

5 hw 

klieGteres 

r - iUtK :. 

' i - 

BueiSs 

Awfe 

ho . ' . 

perBRift 

Ko^ 

eCBucch 

taadted 

bectuQi 

m 








ZtWcH 

21,201 

120,820 

315^46 

M- 9 : 

261JO 

0; 

Btfn i . . . . , , 

43.764 

44«479 

378,086 

18.6 

*54 

ij 

Z^uceme 

10,571 

115.897 

57.370 

5-4 

49-5 

2.1 

Uri 

1,824 

36.571 

5A>6o 

2.8 

13.8 

7 ^ 

Schwyz 

4.269 

48/H9 

15,985 

3-7 

333 

3 ^ 

Oberwaldcn 

1.839 

25,5^3 

5,786 

3-1 

22^7 

4 ^ 

Unterwaldca 

i »057 

18.638 

3.763 

3-6 

20.2 

W 

Glams 

1,856 

28.095 

19^726 

10,6 

70.2 

h 

Zug . . 

I7325 

14,796 

5.609 

4.2 

37'9 

2.1 

Fribourg 

12.069 

117,332 

95,343 

7-9 

81.2 

'• 

Soleore 

8.293 

49.838 

87,404 

10.5 

1754 

0-1 

Basel (City) 

189 

1.654 

3,895 

20.6 

2355 

0. 

Basd (Country) , . . 

5.547 

27,724 

65,921 

11.9 

237.8 

a 

SchaFhousen .... 

4.079 

16.756 

77,780 

19.1 

464.2 

0. 

Appenzell (R. ext) . . 

3,629 

18,644 

7,047 

1.9 

378 

2J 

Appenzdl (R, Ini.) . , 

1,415 

11,083 

3 , 5*8 

2.5 

318 


St. GaU ■ 

17,027 

13^,821 

'04,536 

6.1 

79.3 

I. 

Orisons 

12,805 

248,2x1 

310,863 

24.3 

125.2 

0 . 

Aaigau 

20,568 

82,515 

283,095 

138 

343-1 

a 

Thurgou ...... 

11,179 

66,334 

1491683 

13.4 

225.6 

0 . 

Ticino 1 

15,707 

63,910 

555,387 

35-3 

869.0 

0. 

Vand 

20,051 

186,998 

283,582 

14.1 

151.6 

0. 

Valais 

17,437 

151,755 

587,915 

33-7 

387-4 

0, 

Nealcbfttel 

1 

3.537 

45,938 

33,845 

9.6 

73-7 

1 1. 

i 

Geneva. ..... . : 

2,472 

17,006 

22,652 

9.2 

133-2 

! 0; 

Suisse ... 

243,710 

2,088,377 

3.479.207 

14-3 

166.6 

1 ^ 




jegaiSs tfie a\^tage of par^ und^rj cultivation, 'fidno 

jijs at tie h^d witb 35,3 par<^ls, then yalais witi 33.7, Giisons with 
, Basel (T<«m)<20,6,Schafhate^ 19.1, 149, Vaud 14.1, Aar- 

113.8, tl}urgau i34i Basel (Cj)untr^ nig, iGkrus;io,6, Soteuie 10.5, 
jf^tel 9.6, Oeneva 9.2, Berd 8.6, ^reibijirg 7.9, St. Gall 6.1, lyUceme 
. zug 4.2, Schwyz; 3.7, Unte^lden 3.6, ObCrwalden 3.1, Uri 2.8, 
penzell Int. 2-5^ aUd. Appenzell Ext. 1:9. 

-file average of these parcels varies considerably in the different 
tons: those in TidUo are the smallest being wily, 12 ares, then come 
affbaiise, Valais, Aargau, Zfiricli, Basel (Town), Basel (Country), 
iigau, Soleure, yapd, Geneva Orisons with parcels the area of which 
jages less than cme hectare. 

For the cantons of Bern, Eribourg. St. Gall, Neufchatel, Glarus, 
I^nceme the average area is from one to two hectares ; then come the 
ill Alpine cantons of Zug, Appenzell Int,, Oberwalden, Unterwalden, 
i Uri in which the area of the parcels varies from 2,64 to 7,23 hectares. 
We shall see that with the exception of St. Gall, the cantons that 
(e carried out the work of re-striping are comprised in the first cate- 
y in which the holdings average less than one hectare. 

The sub-division of holdings according to parcels is as follows ; 

jd held by ' on.e tenant. 23,435 holdings, equal to 9.6% 

, compiisiug 2 ' parcels 19,968 „ „ 8.2 % 

i 3-5 » 50.947 .. „ 21.0 % 

- .. 6-10 „ 32,033 „ 21.3 % 

, „ II-15 M 29,441 „ „ 12.0% 

. .16-20 „ 19,299 „ .. 7.9 0/0 

21-25 .. 12.873 „■ „ 5.I3 % 

• .. 26-50 „ 25.639 „ „ 10,6 % 

51-100 „ 7,850 „ „ 3.2 % 

• .. 101-150 1,310 „ „ 0.5% 

r „ more then 150 „ 905 „ „ 0,3 % 

Total number of holdings 243,710 100 % 

To show the division into parcels in each canton we shall distinguish 
r categories of agricultural labour. 

Iding under favourable 

^ditions comprising . 1-5 parcels 94,350 holdings =38,8% 

pourable. ... . . 6-10 „ ^ 52.053. „ =21.3% 

fy unfavourable. . . . 11-20 „ ; 48,740 „ =20,0% 


. more than 20 


-19.9% 


Total , . 243,710 ; 


. arrangement of the canons according to tlje above classes is 
the follovring table : ' 
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XJm; small Uri, Schwyz, Unt«rw^«?i, aud Appenzel, 

^ three-fourtlis ol in the tot <te ; Bern, I^ucetne 

ibodig, St. Nen^di^l and Geneva have in ^ tot class a pro- 
ition hig^i th^ the average for all Switzerland. For the cantors of 
[ricli, Aaigan, Fd Viaad the figures in the four classes are nearly the 
the labour conditiaas of Valais are the most unfavourable ; 
^ of its Mdings belong to the fourth class ; Tidnp follows with 

Setting aside the Alpine cantons, the surface of ndiich poveis only 
of the prpdn^ve soil of Switzerland, the conditions of subdivision 
j unfavourable in ifi cantons, very unfavourable in 13; and finally 
j fourth class is i^reseuted as follows in the following cantons, the 
Hies showing the proportion of holdings comprising more than 20 pai- 
beach; Ziinch 25.6 %, Basel (Town) 39.2 % Schaffhausen 35.2 %, 
isoQs 39.2 %, Aargau 20.8 %, Thurgau 19.6%, Tidno 45.4 %, Vaud 
j%, and Valais 58 - 4 %- 

We believe we have shown that the great majority of agricultural 
jdings in Switzerland labour under many disadvantages because of the 
Ittssive division of the land, the irregular forms of the parcels which 
t very inconvenient for cultivation, the difficulty of access to certain 
^Is, and the absence of bye-roads. This state of affairs, and the cost 
^ scarcity of labour are detrimental to the future of agriculture. When 
bore regular sub-division shall render labour easier and more remuner- 
ve we shall not be far from a return to the land, or at least we shall ap- 
pach an equilibrium between industry and agriculture with regard to 
i quality and the cost of labour. 


§ 2. The undertakings carried out in Switzerland 

AND THE RESULTS OBTAINED, 

I<ong before the establishment of federal legislation intended for 
improvement of agriculture several cantons, aware of the inconve- 
ice of the divisirai and dispersion of landed property had put in force 
le legislative provisions, 

Of these the tot of which we have any knowledge emanated from the 
'emment of Bern. The order of March loth., 1591, amfirmed by 
cwmnOT law of 1616, applicable to the Pays de Vaud, authorised, at 
for six years, then more generally, the enclosing of private larded 
[*rty through payment to the Commune of the sixth part of its value. 
Bernese regulatirai of 1717 established for the canton the principle 
»mpulsory enclosure of land, suspending for two years the right of 
H exchanges. 

^canton of I^uceme in 1808, and again in 1837 issued laws intended 
^courage the union of small holdings, but they remained a dead letter 
P^^^sion had been made for opposition or the part cf the 



spdal^^ %as prc^u^twi by tbfe fcatttori of tijrino in 1852 
toa j^ropiie^r the light of obHgmg hfe nefj^bo^ toseii 
lihh m to eicSange smalt plbts^of le^ ^^ 390 metres adjaa 
own property. \ The hdghb^ikg 'prbpri^ 
e^^iati^ a plot st^rior hy^ one-fif^ to the valtte or ^rea of tltet 
j^ytn up by him. ■ This law had no etfed: 6n sub-< 3 ivisibb, andwas® 
stituted by the law of 1902 still in force. 

il«rga«. ^ The estabfishment of the cadastre ^ the chief 
le-stnping which it to hoped would favour the imptovemejit of a 
caltiire. The legulation of rivers, drainage works, farm roads and m 


of the cadastre. 

' Re-striping was carri^ oat in accordance with the Ruial Code 
December 24th., i8;r5/ of winch the following are the chief pro\isia 
I. — Rural Commissions of from five tonine members were appcan 
to settle all differences arising from the application of the Rural Code, 

' 2. ^ AH parcels of land were to be provided with form roads mt 

four years, 

3. “ The re-striping might be undertaken as soon as two-tMrds 
number cf proprietors interested and possesring half of the land deda 
then^lves in favour of it. The State makes grants in case of re-strip 
From 18^ ro 1885, that is, before the federal law of 1884 on tlie 
provement of agriculture by the Confedeiatiaft, the canton of Aargni ! 
readjusted 17 ferms covering an area of 656.6 hectares at a cost 
frs. 39,569. 

Article 89 of the Constitution of Aatgan of April 23id., 1885 says ; “ 
cadastre of canton must be completed within 25 years. In gent 
the State, will bear one-third of the cost. " 

Hie article above quoted, ar d the Rural Code of 1875 and the fed 
law of 1884 gave a considerable impulse to the work of re-adjiistmen 
fe-striping carried orat simuitaneotisly with the establishment of the cadas 
From 1872 to the end of 1910 this canton cmnpleted 86 nndertal 
of the kind oh ah area bf 3,944.2 hectares, at a cost of fr. 2,146,823, th 
fr, 535 per hectare. In nine cases drainage works were carried out, 
the cost is included in the above total. The area re-striped is only 4. 
of the total area the agricultural holdings of the canton, that is 82, 
hectares. Small as this proportion is, it may be affirmed that the estab 
ment of the cadastre in Aargau has ken a great help to agriculture, 
advantage to the Tmasury is a secondary consideration. 

ifoJldvriiig figures show the impmtance of the works carried o? 
<xmheetiart= with the division of land ; 


l^gth of roads 


” conduits. . 


214.65 Idlom^tres 
. 21.403 

• 9-09 







Jlieatui^r fonnerly 13,9^, was reduced t<) 10,278 that 

_ -C 0/ ' 


ii the greater ntai^ erf these undertakings it has been necessary to 
ite a network ^ term nads, then to rectify and reidiwde irregularly 
iped pareds white reduang their number. Has at in 1878 

(Bumber of par^ was reduced from 168 to 140 in an area of 38.2 
les. Later, m w two undertakings at I^Jisback ceuijdeted in 1005-07 
an area (rf 354 nectaies tiie parcels were grouped far more closely tojseUttr 
B«tae (rfthisM was alculated to be fr. 1,151,746, that is an^te 
fr. 3>255 nfictaie. The 317 proprietors concerned own.ed 1 012 par- 
i cl gtounM numter reduced after the re-etiipmg to 857, a percentage 
j6.3 %. The whole work, mduding 32.012 kilomaies of roads c«t 
:n8,648 or an ayemp of fr. 335 per hectare. It was estimated that the 

jiieof the re-stnped land m some cases rose at least 20 %. 

I Out of a total ^ 20,568 agricultural holdings, Aargau hasio, 200 that 
^.6 % of more thmi ten parcels each, and in this number are comprised 
mrnp of more than 50 each. The work is stiU for from complete 
ii^much has already been accomplished. ^ 

M.Basler calculated in 1902 that the fanns for which re-striping was 
Bpensable covered an area of 40,000 hectares and were divided into 
fit 200,000 parcels. The schemes now being carried out give hopes that 
se measures will sexm be ejrtended to a very considerable area. 

St. GaU. This canton has always had to contend against the danger 
ntmdatims of Rhine and the overflow of mountain torrents when 
y rea^ the plains. The cost of works of embankment and regulation 
k Rhine, the construction of canals in the interior, the regulation and 
banfanent of rivers of secondary importance, between 1832 and 1005 
ranH to 40 i^on francs, of which 35 milHons were spent on the plain 
m Rtoe, To enable the proprietors concerned to contribute to the 
of tee undertakings, it was necessary to render their land cap- 
^etsiitmg a return in proportion to the probable expenses incurred, 
^cal cratinuation of the work of rendering the stnl productive and 
r to cultivate led to draining and re-stripng at Wardenberg, Grabs 
ms, which are and will remain examples of what can be done 
“US respect in Switzerland. 

i ^ carried out in accordance with a law of FebrU- 

^ exchange land in connection with the rectifying of 

Ik extmded to the whole country by the law of De- 

organise an undertaking it is necessary to obtain 
L 1 ^ proprietors possessing more than half the 

^ofthelandln questiou. 

the federal law of 1884 for tte improvement ofagricul- 
ted ® undertakings towhich federal subsidies were 

the canton of St. GaU,ov€ra total 
f ^ 457 tectaies, the flrst at Waidenberg for 317.2 hectares belong- 



fegrto^ST^ pfopiktois, &agMJc iacbaies 

propiietots. 

the estiiaated cost iw the work was Bespedivdy fr. , 
h ^ St. GaH law May 22ttd., 1885 granted subsidies of J 
cost of land inqrtoveioents. At the end of x8^, there \veie 
he^ta^ of land re-striped and the cost of the wo^ in cotmection tfi 
with rose to fr. 165,000 or fr. 214^20 per hectare. M. Sdr&kr, rural 
tor the canton of St. Gall, prepared at the same time a programaie of 
in^rovements necessary to render the soil of the jtes fit for cuWvai 
and easily woftked. The scheme contemplated the foUowing : 

1. Regdlaticn and lowering of the vaiilting irf tm^ 

2. Cotetmction of canals to reodve dtair age-water. 

3. Constraction of a net-work of farm roads in connection 1 
the high-roads and regulated water-courses. 

4. Simultaneous re-striping of the land in, question. 

The estimate of the cost of such works in an area of 7,800 liecta 
was calculated at fr, 780,000 or an average of fr. 1,000 per hectare, 
We must, however, substract from the proposed area 1,156 hecbi 
on whidh 8 undertakings were carried out from 1899 to 1907. Tk tt 
area re-striped faom 188410 1907 was 1,926,38 hectares, and the total c 
of the w<«liS in connection therewith amounted to fr. 827.114 or an aven 
of fr. 430 per hectare. The number of proprietors concerned vras 2.6 
that of the former parcels 7.179 reduced now to 3,226. The act 
number of parcels divided by the maximuni number ^ves 85.6^ 


7 »^ 79 — 3*286 
7*I79“*^33 


85.6% 


This is a high figure, not likely to be surpassed in other similar mi 
takings. The estimated cost is fr. 6,080,000, or an average of fi. 31 
per iKctare, 

The impoftanee these works is shown in the total length (rf tie 1 
constructed, namely 128.6 km. at a cost of fr. 335,577 and of the a 
39.9s km. costmg fr. 234,561. 

I^t us take as an example the works at Grabs and Gams m cmfle 
with the rectification of their chief water courses, for which subsidies 
granted dependent on the drainage of the adjacent lands andie stfl] 
The total area in question consisted of 649 hectares, and the cost 
fr. 407.021 or an average of fr. 626 per hectare. The following k 

show degree in which the parcels were united 


The portion of the Canton of St. Gall with regard to thestib-^^ 
W good. Of 17,027 faims ^re are 10,055, or 59 % in ^ 
^asaoEfaomxtoSpaicekandm theand.cte 42%, andtherea^i 
eatata with more than ten parcels. The result shows that the 

^Emqipg adapted to local cqnditicns has caused all tbe ^ 
veniences due to sub-division and dispersian of parcels to disappear’ 
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'llieioliofriilg'tsbte shows ^ inctease m vahie the improved lands; 


1. Ite^stripwg at Weidwberg 

Valuation in 1884 , . fr. 421,000 

^^timated value of land 1894 .... " 746,000 
Increase in value 77 % 325,000 

2. Re-stiiping in Grabs 

Valuation in 1900 fr. 1,000,000 

Estimated value of land in 1910 .... ” 1,650,000 

Increase in value 65 % ” 650,000 

3. Re-striping in Simmi 

Valuation in 1900 fr. 1,100,000 

Estimated value in 1910 ” 1,760,000 

Increase in value 60 % ” 660,000 


These increased values are a proof of national prosperity. M. Schuler 
shofwn that in three classes of fattns in the plains of the Rhine, of the 
th and of the Seez, costing fr. 1,315,000 the increase in the valne of the 
i was fr. 3,360,000, The grants made by the Canton of St. Gall from 
^ to 1909 for the above-mentioned works amounted to fr. 372750, a 
Kwhat high figure compared with the results obtained. 

These undertakings, dependent principally on rural engineering have 
wn the best course to follow for the cultivation of unfavourably situated 
ds and proved that the subsidies granted by the State and the Confed- 
hoD for such works form the safest and one of the most remunerative 
estfflent. 

Bisd {Country). — After the results obtained in the cantons of Aargau 
i St. Gal?, and lie renewed encouragement given by the federal law of 
cember 22nd., 1893 for the improvement of agriculture by the Confed- 
bon, it was to be e:q)ected that in all the cantor s laws would be made 
fadHtate the worldug of the land, 

'Hk canton of Basel (Country) on September 2nd., 1895 passed a law 
^ making of farm roads in connection with re-striping. A majority 
^ peisons interested, possessing at least half the landed property is 
went to decide in fevour of such an undertaking. The re-striping or 
l)ustinent of fenns naturally Mowed the constracticm rf roads. 

Before the law came into force seven inojects had been voluntarily 
lEoted. 

: ^ ^ commune of AHschwil near Baesl, thirteen projects were carried 
^ a total area of 655 hectares between tie years 1893 and 1899 ; in the 
of Ettingen three have been carried out since 1899 and an area 
f I ae^tes re*stiiped . From 1893 to the end of 1904, 33 projects have 
Mnied oUt on An area- of 977 h^res, at a cost of fr. 294,732, or 
ou an average per hectare. The number of parcels was 6,156 be- 





fme tibe iMttiping and is aowr 4,110, showmg a adocfaim <rf 33 
1905 fotti new projects have been carried out on an ar^ of 3^ 

It may be foreseen that this canton, still over dialed, as 33.8y j 
its agricultural holdings appear in the first dass, wU labour witti still J 

er zeal for the accomplishment of the work begun. | 

NeufchM . —The Rural Code of May 15th., 1899 devotes an 
chapter to re-striping, and in the ojanion of l^lators a <toge o{ |jj 
kind should contribute at least as much as drainage to tk imj^oveinj 
of agriculture. The summary of the subjects under amsidetation ij j 
nuary 1905 says " It is more and more recc^ised by the most enligli^ 
agriculturists of our canton that the indefinite sub-^vision of agricti]ti!i 
property and the separation of the parcels composing our niial boldit^ 
constitute one of the most serious, obstacles to the economical cultivatii 
of the soil, and the greatest difficulty in the way of ^ use of madiints, 
It is established by the Code that when two-thirds of the piopriett 
representing two-thirds of the land pronounce in fav^ of a scheme 
re-striping, and obtain the authorisation of the Council of State, it m 

be carried out. . r . 

The necessity of a majority of two-thirds of the number of propneb 
and the same proportion of land is one of the reasons why these proviso 
were not always carried into effect. In fact, the single scheme of re^trip 
carried out at Savagnier in 1907 on an area of 26 hectares was tmanimoii 

approved by the 36 proprietors concerned. 

The canton of Neufchfitel was one of the poneersm drainage mSw 
erland, and at the end of 1911 it has drained 4,554 hectares at a cost 
fr 2 500 000, a work which has given agricultural prospenty to sew 
valleW previously almost deserted. EeHstripng is everywhere ie<^ 
as necessary, and it may be combined with the revision of the land legisl 
Ticino — The first law of 1852 has not been carried into efiect. 
new law of the May 28th., 1902, on " The re-stripng and re-adjtisto 
landed property " decrees that as soon as an undertabng k planned 
consent of a majority of the proprietore, concerned, or m defa# dm 
a number of proprietors who represent half the land to be . 

sufficient to compel the opposition to associate in the work, e-s p 

may even be officially ordered by the Council of State m ^ 
commune or re^on of to hectares when the average extent of tue pa 
in such commune or zone is less than 500 square mite. 

Besides a grant of 25 %, the Stete gives a P^miurn ^ 
2,000 francs ffir the first forms on which the workis 
14th., I908re-stri^g was for the first time declared comp^l^ 
Council of State in the territories of six communes. In one 01 
proprietor owned from 100 to 300 parcels of ground ^ ^ 

d 80 square mitres. Up to the present no work h^J^een cam ^ 
l^ renstrii^gofa seventh commune has been decided on. 
the caateal grant has risen to 30 %. ** 

the establishment of a cadastre is one of the 
awaiting Tidno. This canton is carrying on many works tor 



of 


lifi of ^ present is a good oj^itunity for improving the soil 

I making its cuHivatidn economical and prosperous. 

It is to be desired that the law of 1902 should be g^erally applied, 
IVo cantons have simultaneously discussed and passed 
5 on this subject ; Fribourg on May 17th.,. 1907 and Vaud on May 
it., 19*^' 

^ ^bouig the law declares that a project of re-striping is to be carried 
tiisuK^rted by a majority of proprietois holding at least half the land. 
Duld it be oK)osed by a majority, the minority may have recourse to the 
tsndlof State, which may dei^re the project compulsory. This law 
^ further than those of St. Gall and Basel (Country) and is similar 

:thatofTiouo. 

i Up to the present time two schemes in relation to a total area of 247 
fares have been carried out at a cost of 212,000 francs, 
the works accomplished since 1906 at Piaz-Melley comprise the regul- 
15 of a stream, drainage, construction of roads and re-striping on au 
a of 102 hectares, lie cost was 132,763 francs, that is 1,300 francs 
: hectare. 

The canton of Fribou^ every year completes considerable drainage 
rks, and will before long effect further re-striping. In fact the soil is 
jely sub-dividftl ; 12,067 agricultural holdings consist of 94,209 parcels, 
( two districts average 15 ar.d 16 parcels to each holding. 

Vaud. — This canton was probably the first to adopt at an early pe- 
J of its existence the prindpale of compulsion for the minorit5^ The law 
June 12th., 1805 on the abolition of common.age declares that ” repur- 
iseis compulsory for all as soon as there is a majority of persons concerned 
its hvour. The acts of the delegate of the proprietors are binding 
fi ail. ” 

The Rural Code of 1848 contained the following provision ; “ The 
inage of marshes may, if essential to public utility, be effected even 
inst the will of the proprietor. Special decrees will determine the 
iod in each case. '* 

The law of Vaud of 1907, originally proposed by M, Martinet, author- 
the carrying into effect of projects approved by two-thirds of the 
uber of proprietors owning at least half the land, or by a majority own- 
at least two-thirds of the laud. When the Council of State has ascer- 
icd that the projected improvement will be for the advantage of all, 
likely to increase the rental capacity of the land it issues a decree 
»ffipel the assent of the minority. 

Re-striping was begun on the occasion, of the revision of the land regis- 
® a certain number of communes, and of the creation in 1909 of a Can - 
“ Department of I^nd Improvement. 

K foUovring table shows the projects now qxute or nearly completed: 












ijheeJaffjte J»s been set and many works are in progress. The re- 
Ipjng will precede or accompany the revision of the land regbter, for 
/^cil of State will in future consider such revision as complemen- 
’ ^ le-stiiping and land improvement in general. 

^Laud adjoining habitations and groups of buildings in towns, and in 
all building ground is excluded from the le-striping to which agri- 
^ land is subject. The Vaudois law of August 28th,, 19112 is applic- 
building grou|id and provides for simple rectification ^ boundaries 
^as for re-stripang ir. immediate neighbourhood of towns. The 
pjjsite nja jority and forms of procedure are analogous to those prescribed 

thelftw of I907_. 

^ new bill inspired by recent experience will complete the law of 1907. 
ii bill extends the rules in connection with re-striping to collective drain- 
; works, and provides that re-striping may be offid^y ordered by the 
indl of State and made compulsory for all proprietors concerned in the 
lowing cases ; 

a) — at the time of carrying out rectifications of river courses or 
tecdve drainage works ; 

&)— at the time of the construction of cantonal or communal roads, 
of railways involving considerable alteratiar!.s in farm roads and in the 
/isiw of land; 

c)— on the occasion of a contract for the cadastral survey of communal 
id in the case of revision of the land register when the whole or a part 
the land in question needs improvements in ownership or in means 
communication. 

These provisioD.s, if adopted entirely will lead to further re-striping 
the canton of Vaud. It is, however, to be regretted that the effect of 
di provisions could not be made retrospective to the date of the first 
momicand agricultural movement in the country. 

Zurkk — The cantonal law on the improvement of agriculture, passed 
September 24th., 1911, has been in force since the January ist., 1912. 
contains very impo^nt j^ovisions on re-striping, Tn the case of pro- 
sals for the purpose a rough draft is presented in a general meeting of 
J proprietors concerned, a majority of whom representing more than 
If the Idhd may reject or accept the scheme. 

Before this law came into force a scheme of improvements was drawn 
at Opfikon-Oerlikon to affect an area of 160 hectares. Works of drain- 
i, canal makmg, irrigation and re-striping, estimated at fr. 351,000 of 
achsmnfr. 96,000 were spent on re-strijnng were carried out between 
59 and 1912. The number of parcels had previously been 430, belong- 
1 to 14^ proprietors, wMle at present there are only 204 parcels , a group- 
1 ^ %. The number of plans for re-division proves tihat the law above 
Phoned will be frequently put in force to check the too minute division 
prevailing in this canton, 




‘ § 3i The PRAcncAL impoxtance of, ee-stripikg m ^wmERujoj 
I, Th Civil Code md the cmtoml^k^ 


In every part of ^tzerland optaions have been energetically ettr^™ 
against the too great snb^vision of land from which we are suffering bkh 
and more. The merit of having sncceded in introdtidng into the fed^j. 
legislatioin provisions intended to facilitate le-stripiiig is du^ to the ctj 
mittee of the Swiss Peasants' Union, The conference of Swiss rmaig 
gineers interposed in 1905 in favour of maintaining the new proviact 
which had been set aside by the federal commission of experts. 
sential provision introduced into article 703 of the Civil Code piacticaS 
cats short all discussion. It did not occur to any one to contest the ted 
nical utility of re^tiiping, but it was objected tl^t such a measure woni 
be illegal, and would be an attack on the rights of property. Some write 
even go further than the Gvil Code, and demand a federal law on the subjtci 

Article 703 of the Gvil Code provides for compulsory re-stripkg wia 
approved by two-thirds of the persons interested, representing more tla 
half the land. The cantons have the power of modifying these cotditi® 
and of applying the same rules to building ground. In virtue of th 
last provision the canton of Vaud has put in force the law of ti 
August 28th,, 1912 on the rectification of boundaries and the re-stripicgo 
building ground. Other articles of the Gvil Code regulate the transferal 
the value of land securities. Plans for the improvement of the land, 0 
for the exchange of plots in order to rectify the shape of an agricuJtun 
holding are by artide 954 exempted from the payment of fees. 

Several cantons have added similar provisions to those of the fedeii 
Gvil Code. 

Bern. — After the refusal by the people of the law of 1896 on le-strip 
ing, this canton waited until the Gvil C^e had to be applied in order h 
lay down m its cantonal law that le-stiiping be proceeded with when a imi 
ority of proprietors possessing half the land thus decide. We have cfl 
heard of any projects being yet realised. 

Grfrorts. — The decree k 1911 dedares that re-striiar g can only ij 
^rried out when desired by two-thirds of the proprietors posse^ g half ^ 

land. We know of only one instance of this being put in practice, 

64.9 % of the hddifigs contain more than 10 parcels, and of these 
1,335 contain more than 50. 

Thurgau. — Here re-stripin.gis decided on by a simple majority of p» 
prietois of half the land in question. Two plmis of re-stripang of 
area of 28.7 hectares have already been completed and a third is beirj 
earned out at Mulbreim at an estimated cost of 130,000 fis. , 

Schaffkausen. — Here the cantonal law dedares that a majonty 
proprietors is suffident to authorise the work of re-striping, and the 
may appeal to the Council of State ; if its opinion agrees with that 
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ftojity, the yield. At Schkitheixn on a tract of 342 hec- 

tend, works have been undertaken, induding drainage, 
jstruction of a net^work of roads and re-striping. The cost is estimated 
fr 235 »o^' 

'UfujchateL This canton has modified the conditions of the rural Code 
jgM, A majority of two-thirds of the proprietors hdding half the area 
ief ooflsidetation secures the adoption of a scheme of re-striping. For 
k puipose the Canton has established a department of rtual engneer- 
[often em#y*ed ™ drainage works. 

Ydsis- ^ November 19th., 1907 on warping of tend may be 
ited without regard to the previous sub-division. As far as we know, 
e has not been any coHective scheme of warping carried out in the plain 
le Rhone. The cantonal tew requires that the minority be obliged to 
onn to the decision of the majority concerned, when the tetter are 
dietois of half the tend in question. This tew is necessary, as 79.1 % 
jE holding of this canton consist of more than 10 parcels each, and of 
e 3^637 % consist of more than 50 holdings. 

Q^a, — The tew of June 22ud., 1907 on drainage contains rules for 
or^nisation of syE,dicates. The necessary majority is that of two- 
is of the proprietors possessing half the tend, or the majority of 
ings, A bill on re-striping is at present before the Great Council. 

11 . Federal law on, the subjea, and Gra«fe-iw-wf. 

We have examined as concisely as possible the legislative rules in force 
j cantons. If we glance at the map of the sub-division of tend in Switz- 
ttd, we shall see that all cantons of which the land is classed as “ un- 
raiable ” for cultivation possess legislation on re-striping and have 
er carried it out, or are about to do so. 

The federal tew of December 22nd., 1893, the' Civil Code and the var- 
cantonal laws (special laws and additions to the Federal tews) are 
dent, in our opinion, to complete the important task we have painted 
in the preceding sections. Federal legislation on the subject would 
ear siqjerfluous, and might compromise the good results obtained 
lerto. 

The cantons have the power of amending the deaees of the Civil Code 
J regard to works of improvement. Several cantons have judged that 
majority of proprietors of half the laud is sufficient to coerce the 
onty. The economic importance of re-striping justifies such a pro- 
which could with advantage be applied more generally. It is 
that all undertakings be carried out, if not with the cdtebotation 
\ by at least the majority of proprietors . To ensure such a majority, 
anaers must be instructi in. the nature and advantage of the work 
wctures, publications, \dsits to works already completed etc. 
AHtripicgis oftei combined with other schemes of tend improvement 
^Ih the revision of the land register, the tend concerned being fre- 
y comprised within the Hmits of the regulation, of rivers. 


cost of sudt#jrks is often fr.,_i, 0 (jo per hectare J 
hm^. It wonJd be impossible for proprietoiB, eviat assoda^ 
coasideTable financial asi^tanoe, to meet stu^ espoise. 

Aids granted by the State or the Confederaticm to agricidtufty 
nev^ more useful than wto given to these. undertakit.gs, atdsuj 
ffldies of more than half their average cost ate justifiable. But 
prietoisshould'shaife in tiie outlay, for, as soon as the works are coffi|^ 
they map the benefit. 

To these undertakiugs the Confederation makes grants geneiafl 
equivalent to those ol the cantons, of which the rate vatis from 259/^1 
iS 0/ of the cost. Taking into account the diverse interests an.d fitianq 
pos^bilities, ^ most equitable rate is fixed at 30 % for the State and Ca 
fetotion, and 40 % for the communes and corpoiatioK. If we add | 
these financial encooiagements the organisation of technical bodies k tl 
elaboration of projects and the direction of technical works undeitafei 
we obtain a system capable of quickly overcoming the difficulties oft 


time more productive and more remunerative. 


III. The Economic Value of Re-slriping, 


The task of modem le^Iation is to regukte the application of eco 
omic principles in agriculture as in industrial affairs, and to contribute to t 
increie of public wealth by the encouragement of everything carduo 
to that result. 

Agriculture is undeniably the basis of all economy says Blimtsd! 
and it is the duty of the State to contribute to its prosperity. This m 
not be discussed. Of the sum total of the measures taken by the State 
encourage and promote agriculture, re-striping and land improveiK 
in general form the point of departure without which other efiorts areit 
sory or do not lead to the results that might be expected from the moc 
and effort expended. It is useless to spend money freely tomcreasejn 
by suitable manuring, or to sow choice seeds, if the results anticipated 1 
nullified by the inconverience and needless e^se caused by the 
regular forms and small dimer.sior.s of the parcels. 

The increasing use of agricultural machines is due to the great mi 
scarcity of labour. But if the parcels are very small, irregular onca^ 
here and there, and are without serviceable roads, the use of machines^ 
to be very profitable. Thegreat obstacles to easy and rerntmeiativem 
tion are the small aze of parcels, their dispeisioii., and their ina 
Re-stri^g, by doing away with these inconveniences, 
effect in increasing the rental capacity of land, and thus i^ng 1 _ 

Pf(^ects carried into effect some years ^rniit of cia 
into the rise in value brought about by re-striping. For this puj^^ 
estimate is made of the value of land a certain number of years a 
mg, andif possible by tbfi same oommissioneis. 

lu the canton of St. Gall, for three pro jects of re*«trii«ng cam 
an area d 966 hecteies, the mctease in value te been ca 


. . ooo, Of fr. per h^re, an^ after deducing the cost of the 
hectare. In Bavana, on an area of 15,000 hectares 
^ned between 1887 and 1899 the in crease in value is !r. 345 per hectare. 

‘ J^ler calculate iu 1902 that the inconvetdence of minute subdiv* 
of land, inegularity hi shape of parcels, servittMes and defective 
1 jjjflst represent for the canton of Aar^n a minimum aimual loss of one 
j. of francs. H Girsbetger, estimating the increased value attained 
je^triping at fr. 500 per hectare calculates the minimum annual saving 
million of francs. 

'jl^ese figures give a sufficient idea of the economy effected in agficul- 
al holdings by re-striping. The utility of such measures is not merely 


tpoiary 


because it facilitates every kind of agricultural ptodudaon. 


jvery considerable increase in the value of the land may also be deduced 
ai the figures ^ven above ; it justifies the legislative measures now in 
ijt and the financial encouragement given by the cantons and by the 
sHeratian. 

IV. The Social Importance of Re-disiribution, 


All classes of proprietors derive benefit from le-distribntion, the small 
jprietor however suffers most from the inconveniences of dispersion and 
lision into minute parcels. For extremely small holdings (0.5 to 3 hec- 
K)and for small holdings (3.1 to 10 hectares) these measures are a neces- 
ly of existence. 

The small cultivator exhausts his forces by cultivating small parcels 
land often distant from one another. Such a division not only entails 
s of time, but also considerably ir.creases the general working expeuses. 
icliines cannot compensate him in the same proportion, as a larger pro- 
ietor for the cost of cultivation and of labour. , 

The object of re-striping is not to diminish the number of proprietors, 
rto disperse the property, nor yet to return to the system of large estates, 
striping is destined to be continually repeated because of the rights of 
ccesaon. Its extension this constitutes a social benefit. It is well 
|flwn that the cost of culti\'ation is greatest in small holdings, as shown 
fk following table drawn, up from inquires made on behalf of the Pea- 
fits' Society as to the rental capacity of agriculture. 



SmaU 

holdiop 

ShuH 

pcasaat 

hoMisis 

Feasant 

holdings 

Large 

peasant 

holdings 

Large 

holdings 

Average 


Ft. 

Ft. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

1910 . . 

222.83 


15403 

138.25 

135-71 

161.22 

1 tgoB-ro. 

185.97 

i 54*35 

14372 

143-53 

I5I 22 

154.26 

Ifierence . 

+ 36.85 

^ -t- i-Tfi 

+ 10.31 

— 5-28 

- 15 - 5 V 

+ 6.99 


— 528 
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; As the cost of workiiig is omch greater in sina]} holdings than in u 
spe^ kquiiies were made iii< 1910 and the results ~r the degree d I 
ifimon being taken into account — are given below. 

Conditions of the division of the land. 


^untfatr of cfUtes 


Vet; tutbvottiftble 
or ivtn^ 




Number of estates . . , 
Cost of labour per hectare 
Total cost per hectare 
Cross proti per hectare ; 
Net „ „ . 

Percentage of net profit , 


25 13 

532-- 442.- 

772.- 875.^ 

813-” 1,076.- 

41.— 199.- 

0.29 3,13 


Cultivation is much more intensive in estates where the grouparg 
parcels is favourable, the total expenses are higher and yet the cost of lab 
per hectare is less than where the land is much divided. The gross as 1 
as the net returns of the estates grouped under fevourable corditiocsi 
much higher than the corresponding figures where the land is nmaf 
divided. The following figures showing the net returns prove incoiit 
vertibly the great efiect of the mode in which the land is divided, on 
rental capacity. 

mvialm ti the kod Yield pet hectare 


Very unfavourable . . 

. . -i»t. 43.- 

- 1 - 05 % 

Unfevouiable 

■ • + ” 

0.35 % 

Medium 

. . " 124.— 

1-33 % 

Favourable 

” 169.— 

2-50 % 

Very favourable ... 

. . " 217.— 

3 - 33 % 


Thus re-striping especially for the small proprietor is a work of gn 
sodal importance, calculated to increase his returns and to improve I 
conditions of his existence. 


V. EstaUiskmeni of the Land Register and Re-striping. 

The division of land depends essentially upon the oiganisatioE ofl 
land register. The first establishment of the cadastre for instance, tl 
of the canton of Vaud, was to serve as a basis for the land tax. It was w 
tins idea that the cadastre of this canton was reorganised in 1807 and 181 
The cost d survey of parcels and of the establishment of the cadasi 
was home by the cantons up to January ist 1912., The progress made ? 
very vaiiaWe. hi 1909 only seven cantons, Vaud, Nenfch&tel, 
Fribourg, Soieure Basel (Town) and Schaffhausen possessed a cadastre 1 
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«hole territory. TKie aTKi meastired was at the same date 1,326,000 
[Ijes about one-third of the whole of Switzeiland, 

^ Swiss Gvii Code has made the land register the basis of tiansact- 
j^ected with real property, and a survey is to be made on the 
L basis. Of the cost of the survey of a totel aru of 2,974,000 hec- 
^ «o % will be borne by the Confederation, the rest by the cantons, 
^imes and private individuals. 

'jbg federal Council in its message of August 27th., 1909 estimated 
cost of the survey of small parcels at 45 millions of francs. According 
a memorial of the Swiss Peasants’Uuion of the December 7th., 1909, 
oa the dak established by the rural engineers, MM. Schfller, <^rs- 
wr and Busier, the cost of surveying is calculated at much too low a figure 
1 the cost borne by the cantons, communes and private persons will 
least to 50 raillitm francs. The territory of Switzerland is di- 
led for surveying purposes into three classes for which different cal- 
btions are made. Class II, about 1,560,000 hectares, comprises agri- 
[tural land, less a certain extent of land of small value, sudi as pastures 
(i mountain slopes. 

The cost of the surveying of this class is calculated as follows by the 
(udois Society of Certificated Dand -surveyors in a memorial of Feb- 
ary ist,, 1910. 


Price per hectare 


Paid by the 
Oonfedetatloii 

an 

25 -- 

39.0 millions 

27.3 millions 

ixing houndaries 

20.— 

31-3 " 

— — 

fgisters of land and of mort- 
gages, servitudes, etc. . . 

15.- 

234 ” 

— - 

Cost of surveying . . . 


93.7 millions 

27.3 miUions 


The amount paid by the cantonr, communes and private proptietois 
t the re^tration of this land is according to this estimate, 66.4 millions 
'ail average of fr. 42.60 per hectare. 

As already stated, the canton of Valid vms the first to possess a com- 
ete cadastre for its territory. It has been calculated that the prepar- 
iaa of a cadastre crot 6.2 millions of which fr. 2,yz$,ooo were paid by 
^ State and the nest by private individuals . If we calculate the amount 
Ihe expenditure in the same canton from 1780 for the establishment 
guarantee of landed property ten millions cannot be considered an 
2^ted figure. 

According to an opinion too long and too widely spread among inter- 
^ parties, landed property existed to be registered, to be guaranteed 
to serve as a base for the imposition and re^tration of land taxes. 
^ time to consider landed property and its registration under their true 
and to thmk not only of preserving and guaranteeing rural prop- 



eilF, f J# also the leahsaiiott tnie use of «ich property, y. 

piofitei^ and economk^ prodiwion. j 

BerJ^ping offers the double or advajatage <rfiigfingagjj^ 

ing' servitudes. . , . 

The saving of the expoise of endf^ would often equal the cc^t o 
re-striping. As an example by no means exaggerated, the savingm 
m amounts to 50 % of the cost of enclosing land not le^tiiped . To take a 
another c^, the cost of fixing limits under the former con^tiotis of pj, 
perty and the registmtion of servitudes amounts to a %ui€ Mghei than n 
cost -of the endosore of the re^tiiped land, and of the regbtratioti off 
These examples show the place tato by re-striping in eotmectioo. with t| 
establishment of the land register; under the avil Code. 

By making the revision of the land register follow re-striping, tl 
cadastre is seen in its true character as a national work for the advantage ( 
agriculture. Under this condition the la^e sums to be spent will sen 
the purpose for wMch they are intended. 

The question treated as concisely as possible under some of its asps 
deserves to receive more attditiGti, The reader will pardon us for havir 
merely skimmed the surface of the subject. The carrying into effect of th 
above mentioned measures will play an important part in the ecdomi 
history of the country, Switzerland will shortly benefit by re-stripir g thioug 
the ajq^cation of the Ovil Code and the establishment of the land re^tei 
Let us hope that the work will be carried out on an extersi\-e scale. 


ALFRBPO R0GG5»I, gerente re^wnsabUe. 




